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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 





KANT’S THIRD ANTINOMY AND HIS FALLACY 
REGARDING THE FIRST CAUSE. 


I. Zhe Old Ontology.— There has descended to us from 
Plato and Aristotle an ontological proof of the existence of 
God as the first cause. The proof consists in showing the pre- 
suppositions of finite, dependent being. The presupposition 
is of a whole or total, when something incomplete is given. 
The partial, incomplete, or imperfect is understood by Plato 
only in the sense of dependent being, that which in its very 
nature implies the existence of something else on which it 
depends. 

Of course we can speak of a thing as imperfect or incomplete 
when we regard it as lacking something which we arbitrarily 
associate with it as a purpose or end. We can speak of a 
broken nail as an imperfect one or call an unbroken one a per- 
fect one. But a perfect nail is not by any means a complete or 
perfect being. It owes to outside causes its shape and its sub- 
stance ; it is thoroughly a dependent being. 

Whatever derives its being from another is a dependent being 
and presupposes the existence of that on which it depends. All 
beings in space are limited in extent and have environments 
upon which they depend or with which they stand in relation. 
All beings in time, that is to say, all beings that undergo change, 
are similarly dependent and have derived their being from ante- 
cedent being. 

Plato and Aristotle reach this idea of dependence through 
the idea of motion. Motion in its various forms of locomotion, 
change, increase, diminution, and the like, is motion through 
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another. Motion in the form of life and mind is self-motion, 
according to Plato ; but, according to Aristotle, life and mind 
are unmoved producers of movement. 

Dependent being presupposes independent being as its source 
and producer. Deny the existence of an independent being 
and you deny the existence of all that depends on it. The 
existence of the dependent being is contingent, and may or may 
not be, but if it is, then the independent being on which it 
depends must be. 

What differences in nature are necessarily implied between 
dependent and independent beings? It is evident that the inde- 
pendent being contains the explanation of the dependent being: 
it is its origin, shaper, and mover. It causes it to begin, and 
to change, and to cease. Fastening the attention of the mind 
upon these two orders of being, the dependent and the inde- 
pendent, two general characteristics become obvious as essential 
to describe them. Everything that exists is either determined 
or made what it is by itself or by some other being. It is clear 
that the characteristic of dependent being is found in the fact 
that something else determines or makes it to be what it is. 
That which determines itself is independent because it possesses 
existence derived only from itself. 

These two orders of being, the self-determined and the deter- 
mined-through-another, must both exist if dependent being 
exists. 

Independent or self-determined being must be both cause and 
effect, or causa sui —the cause of its own determinations. It 
must, too, have the power of modifying its determinations. Its 
nature, then, must be that of a self as pure subject, which is the 
general possibility of all determinations, and a self as object, 
which realizes some or all of those determinations. These 
traits of character are identified by Plato, Aristotle, and their 
competent disciples as the phases of subject and object in con- 
scious being. Independent being must have the form of mind ; 
or it must be conscious being. The form of any total or whole 
being —the form of all independent being, is that of intelligent 
personality. 
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All ultimate explanation is to be found in independent being, 
hence in personal being. This great doctrine follows from the 
insight here described. It is the doctrine of theism, the doc- 
trine explicitly taught in the religions of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. It is a doctrine that elevates and ennobles human life, 
because it makes man to be of the same nature as the Absolute, 
though not completed in his act of self-determination. The 
Absolute self-determined has made his object perfectly a subject- 
object ; the finite self-determined has not yet made his object 
perfectly self-active, but partially passive. The explanation of 
man and of the several ranks of being below him in nature is 
accessible on this line : there is a harmony between philosophy 
and religion. 

II. Zhe Criticism of Kant.— But this ontological proof, 
after standing criticism for two thousand years and getting 
translated into varied forms of expression, such, for example, 
as demonstrations of the existence of God by St. Anselm and 
Descartes, and the doctrine of the Monad by Leibnitz, was at 
last attacked by Immanuel Kant, in his Critigue of Pure 
Reason, from the standpoint of psychology, and its validity 
questioned in such a manner that modern philosophy since 
Kant has furnished few thinkers who have attempted its 
defence against the new criticism. 

It is plain that the old doctrine of independent, self-deter- 
mined being as the presupposition of dependent, or derivative 
being, centres in the principle of Causality. 

This principle of causality had been so treated by Hume that 
nothing remained of it except invariable sequence. This 
amounts to a denial of causality altogether, as ordinarily under- 
stood. For a cause should be a being that by its own activity 
transfers its influence to another being, thereby giving rise 
to new modifications in it. Cause signifies origination of 
new determinations, and the root of it is self-determination. 
Thus, Plato could ask after the source of motion (Zhe Laws, 
Book X), and assert that the self-moved must be the cause of 
motion in everything that is moved by something else than 
itself. 
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Kant’s chief inquiry is directed to the explanation of the 
certainty we have in the use of this category of cause to give 
us knowledge of what transcends experience. It is evident 
enough that experience cannot furnish us a knowledge of any 
universality in the facts of time or space and still less of any 
necessity of existence as prevailing among such facts. It can 
only say : “ So far as observed this or that prevails.” 

Kant has done the cause of affirmative philosophy an incal- 
culable service in showing the method of discovering the a 
priort elements in knowledge. But the use he made of his 
discoveries in rational psychology was to destroy the very 
foundations of philosophy and discourage any and all attempts 
to solve the great problems of human thought. For he held, 
first, that the considerable store of a priori knowledge which 
we have in possession is entirely subjective in its character : 
we do not know things-in-themselves but only phenomena and 
our own mental forms. We know the forms of our knowing 
to be the necessary forms for the existence of phenomena, 
because we impose those forms on the data of sensation. 

Secondly, he held that our supposed transcendental knowl- 
edge, by which we reach the ideas of God, freedom, and 
immortality, is all an illusion. It is in fact only one side of a 
twofold argument —a conflict or antinomy of ideas either side 
of which seems to be irrefutably established when regarded by 
itself alone. For instance, the doctrine of causality seemed to 


_ contain the necessary implication of an original source of 


movement. That which causes, originates. That which 
receives and transmits causality is not a true cause but only an 
effect or at best an instrument or agent of the cause. Hence 
Plato and his school of thinkers could hold that a causality of 
mind or personality is involved as the ultimate presupposition 
of the least and most mechanical movement in the world. 
Kant shows in his third antinomy that the line of thought 
which ends in discovering a free personality as the ultimate 
presupposition (the thesis), although it proceeds by logically 
necessary steps and is not fallacious, yet stands side by side 
with another line of thought equally necessary and logical and 
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yet leading to the opposite conclusion (the antithesis). The 
validity of each argument and their mutual contradiction 
destroy both. 

The thesis states the Platonic insight which has been such a 
solid comfort to the race for the past twenty centuries. It 
says: ‘Causality, according to the laws of nature, is not the 
only causality from which the phenomena of the world can be 
deduced. There is besides a causality, that of freedom, which 
is necessary to account for those phenomena.” Kant leads to 
this insight by showing what is involved in the other theory. 
Every event presupposes a previous condition, from which, if 
existent, it must follow as a necessary result. Now, if that 
state or condition had always been, this event would also have 
always existed. Hence the causality of a cause that produces 
an event must be itself an event, or, in other words, it must be 
something that has just now come to be. Hence we are com- 
pelled to look beyond it for another cause and thus again 
forever. But, says Kant, “There would be no completeness 
of the series of causes,’’ at this rate. For he sees that the 
cause which we reach in our search is never the originator of 
any determination or effect. It is, in fact, only a transmitter. 
Hence it belongs to the effect and not to the true cause. We 
are discovering only agents and passive instruments, and there- 
fore adding only to the effect in our search for the cause. No 
one of this series of antecedent events can be the first cause : 
hence the whole series consists of effects that do not originate 
any new impulse whatever. Let each one of them originate 
something, and we could soon come to the end of our series and 
explain the origination of the entire event. But since no pre- 
vious event originates anything it is clear that the entire series 
is empty of causality. 

This last result, however, Kant does not see; he sees only 
that “the causality of nature cannot be the only kind of 
causality,” and is willing to admit that the series of events 
devoid of all origination of new determinations is one kind of 
causality. He concludes, therefore, that there is a second 
species of causality. He says, namely, “an absolute spontane- 
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ity of causes that of itself begins a series of phenomena that 
proceeds according to natural laws; hence we must admit 
transcendental freedom, without which even in the course of 
nature the succession of phenomena would never. be complete 
as to causes” — or, in other words, the series of phenomena 
in nature would lack causality, if spontaneity or self-activity 
is denied. 

In his remarks on this last demonstration, Kant shows further 
that he does not see quite fully this need of a spontaneity or 
pure self-activity in the true cause, because he speaks more 
explicitly of all successive states and conditions of events as 
“resulting according to mere laws of nature.” The idea of a 
cause that could set things going and then leave them to go on 
of themselves, belongs to an inconsistent dualism. But it 
implies that the spontaneous factor of causality is transmitted 
to the series of phenomena in nature, so that the things created 
have become real and true causes and can originate new dis- 
tinctions. In that case, as already shown, the infinite regress 
of causes would not be necessary to explain any given event. 

But the defect in Kant’s conception of true cause will be 
apparent in the proof of the antithesis, which reads as follows: 
“ There is no freedom, but everything in the world takes place 
solely according to the laws of nature.’ The proof of this 
antithesis is not so satisfactory. For it points out merely the 
fact that a first beginning of action, 7. ¢., the spontaneity of a 
true cause, breaks the continuity of the natural law of cause and 
effect and “is opposed to the law of causality ”’ and, therefore, 
destructive of the unity of experience. 

“Tf we admit that there is freedom, in the transcendental 
meaning of the term, as a particular species of causality pro- 
ducing occurrences in the world, that is to say, a capacity to 
begin a new condition of things and a new series of results that 
flow from it, it would follow that not only the new condition 
but even the determination of the spontaneity to the production 
of the series, that is to say, the causality, would have an 
absolute beginning, such that nothing precedes it to determine 
this action according to constant laws. But every beginning 
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of an action presupposes a preceding state of inaction in the 
cause, and a dynamically first beginning of action presupposes 
a state or condition that has no causal relation with the pre- 
ceding state of that cause and in no wise results from it. 
Transcendental freedom, therefore, is opposed to the law of 
causality, and it is such a combination of successive states or 
conditions of acting causes that no unity of experience is 
possible with it, and consequently it is not found in experience, 
and hence is an empty fiction of the mind.” 

The alternative here is ezther fixed laws of nature — every- 
thing predetermined necessarily — ov transcendental freedom, 
which means, as he informs us further on, lawlessness, without 
the guidance of rules. But the thesis had not rested on the 
question of preference for law or lawlessness, but on a deeper 
necessity underlying the principle of causality itself, namely, 
the necessity that an adequate (and not a confessedly incom- 
plete) cause should be posited as existing for each effect. If it 
shall be found that an adequate cause is necessarily a personal 
cause, and hence one not under necessity but under freedom, 
then we must accept the causality of freedom or else deny 
causality altogether. 

This will appear, if we recall the thesis, which showed the 
following points : 

III. Solution of the Antinomy.—1) The series of phenomena 
in nature do not originate new determinations ; they are not 
true causes, but they merely transmit causality. 

2) Hence, unless the whole series receives causality from 
a “transcendental freedom” (or from a cause that originates 
new determinations), there is only an effect and no cause. 

3) But an effect without a cause is no effect. Herewith 
the entire series falls asunder into independent members, and 
each member becomes a causa sui. For if the change in each 
member of the series is not derived from a true cause outside 
it is self-originated. 

4) Hence, too, the conformity to law which is admired in 
nature would vanish unless there exists a transcendental 
freedom. 
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5) Because the “unity of experience” is secured through 
the law of causality and according to it, the mind always secks 
an adequate cause. But, according to Kant, it destroys experi- 
ence to find an adequate cause ; experience must always seek 
and never find, else its unity will be destroyed. 

6) The thesis asserts that self-activity or self-determination 
is the basis of all causality, and that without it causality or the 
origination of new determinations cannot be. The antithesis, 
on the other hand, sets up the law of causality and proceeds 
to seek a cause for any event that is not self-originated. Thus 
it affirms the thesis in so far as it asks for an adequate cause. 
The impulse that leads us to look for a cause certainly demands 
an adequate cause, since it is aroused only by the sight of 
dependence or incompleteness in a phenomenon. 

7) But a self-active or self-determined being is not a 
phenomenon; it is not a thing or an event, but a living being. 
Although it can manifest itself in things and events it is not 
either of them. It can organize matter into a body and can 
perform deeds. It can have an internal life of consciousness 
— perceiving internally feelings, ideas, and volitions — three 
forms of self-activity. The form of the object of our external 
senses is thing and environment — everything is made what 
it is by its environment — no freedom in that realm, but only 
necessity. 

8) Hence we see that experience has two phases, outer 
and inner, or sense-perception and consciousness, and conse- 
quently two orders of objects of experience. We perceive 
things in space as mechanical aggregates and moved by external 
influences. We perceive internally feelings, ideas and volitions, 
each one of these being a determination of a self-active subject, 
our own ego. The form of the external object of the senses 
is fate — outside necessity; the form of the internal object of 
sense is subject-object of self-determination. 

9g) But Kant’s antinomy assumes that there is but one phase 
of experience, namely, the outer or external, whose object takes 
the form of mechanism. Since mechanism is devoid of self- 
activity all changes and arrangements have to be explained by 
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outside causes, and nence Kant is correct in affirming that 
experience in this field must find every event conditioned by 
another event, ad infinitum. Moreover, such search for a 
mechanical cause is and must be forever futile, because no 
mechanism can originate a new determination in anything 
else. This is, of course, implied in Kant’s statement that the 
regressive series of causes, or rather links of transmittal, is 
infinite. 

10) But it is singular that Kant did not call attention to 
the appearance of the second phase, that of internal observation, 
as a factor of actual experience. He must have admitted that 
this factor is constantly borrowed to interpret the phenomena 
of the outer world. Within ourselves we are conscious of 
originating determinations in the acts of thinking and feeling, 
and especially of willing. These determinations presuppose “a 
preceding state of inaction in their cause,” that is to say, they 
are not mechanically caused by previous events, but are origi- 
nated by the self-activity of the ego. Now, as far as mechanical 
causes go, we do not seek, nor does the “unity of experience”’ 
ever prompt us to seek, for a thing or event that constrains an 
idea or volition. We rest contented when we have discovered 
a living being as the cause, and at once transfer our inquiry 
from the realm of efficient causes to that of final causes or 
motives. A motive exists only for a self-determined being 
or living being. By a stretch of meaning, we may regard 
action from motives, or teleological action, as common to all 
living beings — conscious motives in men and some animals, 
unconscious in other animals, except in the dim form of desire, 
unconscious in plants, but guiding only as life-principle or 
instinct. 

11) We observe in the external world only forms of matter 
and motion, merely mechanical things and events. But to 
certain of these things we add, by inference from analogy with 
our inward experience, the concept of life or soul, and call such 
things endowed with soul, organisms — say, plants, animals, 
men. These objects are acknowledged to be a part of our 
experience, but it is clear that objects to which we attribute 
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internal self-activity, namely, all living beings, are partly 
perceived externally and partly known by inference based on 
the analogy of our inward consciousness. We can never 
perceive by external sense either a feeling or a thought or a 
volition ; we can only infer these by external signs interpreted 
by analogy. 

12) But here we come to the fact that overthrows Kant’s 
antithesis, which rests for its validity on a question of fact : 
sO soon as we trace a series of mechanical causes back to a 
vital cause, whether of plant, animal, or man, then the “unity 
of our experience”’ is completed ; we are satisfied and do not 
seek further mechanical causes. We change our ground now 
and inquire into motives or purposes and search for the ideal 
end and aim which the self-activity of the living being seeks to 
attain. 

13) A motive is an ideal and nota real. It is the thought 
of a possible determination opposed to some real determination. 
Even if we say that a conscious being is always controlled by 
the strongest motive, we are as far as possible from asserting 
external necessity or what Kant calls the “natural law of 
causality.” For to be constrained by a motive is to be 
constrained not by a real but by an ideal, not by a previous 
event but bya future event, a mere possible event. This ideal 
or possibility arises in the conscious soul as a product of 
abstraction and constructive imagination ; it is created in place 
of the remembered reality. In the unconscious soul it arises 
not by abstraction, bug by the simplest form of self-seeking 
and self-reproduction, using its environment as means of self- 
reproduction. 

14) Kant in this antinomy apparently assumes only one 
kind of search for causes in experience — that for mechanical 
causes ; elsewhere, as in the Critiques of Judgment and the 
Practical Reason, he notes with special attention the idea of 
teleological causes. But here he seems to assume that motives 
and purposes, the causes which are precisely in accordance with 
transcendental freedom, are identical with mechanical causes 
or agencies which are in conflict with transcendental freedom. 
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In this he is inconsistent and undermines the whole antinomy. 
For he in effect identifies transcendental freedom, which moves 
to achieve purposes, motives, or final causes, with passive 
things and events caused by other things or events. According 
to this, there would be no collision or antinomy, of course. But 
the alternative open to him or to us is to admit transcendental 
freedom as a settled fact of experience; but not of external 
experience pure and simple, and this too would solve his 
antinomy. It is an immediate fact of internal experience and 
an inferred or mediated fact of external experience. We 
know first the ego, with the maximum of certainty; secondly, 
we know by, inference from analogy, selfhood, or self-determina- 
tion, in plants, animals, and our fellow-men, interpreting their 
movements and changes by aid of our inward experience. 

IV. Sir William Hamilton's Law of the Conditioned. — 
Better known in England and America than Kant’s Antinomy 
is Sir William Hamilton’s Law of the Conditioned. It is 
enounced by him in the form of an antinomy. We can know 
only the conditioned. Our attempt to know the unconditioned 
leads us into two contradictory theses, both of which seem 
necessary. Space is the example given. Space is not bounded, 
because its bounds would require space to exist in and thus 
posit space beyond the bounds, thus continue or affirm space 
instead of negate or limit it. On the other hand, try to 
realize, comprehend, or, better, imagine space as a whole, and 
we are completely baffled, inasmuch as we always find space 
beyond the frame of our mental picture, and our imagination 
finally sinks exhausted in the attempt. 

Here we have a more easily solved antinomy than those of 
Kant. For it is evident at first glance that the thesis to 
Hamilton’s antinomy, namely, the proposition that space is 
infinite, is proved, while the antithesis, namely, the proposition 
that space is finite, is not sustained. Space is infinite, because 
all boundaries or limits would require space to exist in and 
hence affirm instead of negate space; space is therefore 
only continued by its environment, and thus infinite. But 
imagination or mental representation cannot picture what is 
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infinite; the infinite always escapes from its grasp. This is 
precisely what happens in Hamilton’s antithesis. If he showed 
that the imagination cou/d grasp the whole of space, it would 
then establish the antithesis and there would be a real contra- 
diction. As it is, the failure of the imagination to grasp space 
as a whole is a negative proof of the thesis, which therefore is 
left with two proofs and no refutation. 

The best proof of the truth is always drawn from the 
attempted refutation. Hamilton’s thesis is presupposed as true 
even by the argument in the antithesis, for we could never 
affirm that the attempt to imagine space would in all cases fail 
unless we knew that it (space) extended beyond all possible 
limits and always is “its own other or beyond.” 

So, too, Kant’s thesis is in reality presupposed and thus 
indirectly proved by the argument of the antithesis. The unity 
of experience demands the search for causes of events. This 
happens, because events are seen to be incomplete and deriv- 
ative, thus presupposing a complementary being that originates 
them. To find this complementary being that originates them 
is the purpose of the further inquiry which prompts observation 
and leads to further experience. Were the mind convinced at 
start that it is impossible to find the cause, it would not give 
further attention to the phenomenon. The Brahman knows 
by his doctrine of the Absolute that the world is an illusion, 
and hence he abstains from investigation and never discovers 
the relations of facts and events to each other. The Christian 
European, being convinced that the world is a revelation of 
Divine Wisdom seeks the traces of Personal Reason in the 
concatenation of things and events. It asks for the relations 
of natural things and forces to each other and inquires into 
personal motives of the beings that possess transcendental 
freedom. 

V. The Truth of Kant’s Doctrine. — We are prepared now 
to say that the main purpose of Kant, namely, to show a 
necessary contradiction in the mind in its thought of a first 
cause, is not fulfilled, inasmuch as all causality has to do with 
the origination of movements or changes, and hence with 
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transcendental freedom. There are not two kinds of search 
for causes, but only one. But Kant has done great service 
in showing by this antinomy in the clearest manner that 
true causes are all transcendental and not to be met with in 
the realm of mechanically related things and events. Freedom 
is not phenomenal but noumenal. His failure to take account 
of the transcendental factors of our experience is the source of 
his errors. These transcendental factors include, first, the 
self or ego, and secondly, the inferred selfhoods of organic 
beings, including plants, animals, men, and the First Cause ; 
and to understand how Kant failed to recognize them, one must 
study the Paralogisms of Pure Reason, in connection with these 
antinomies. Internal experience, he thinks, does not transcend 
the category of time, and relates only to events. All mental 
facts are events. This, too, was the doctrine of Hume. The 
self-identity of the ego must be denied on this hypothesis. By 
its admission we are led to the absurd conclusion of the 
antithesis to the third antinomy, namely, that in experience we 
find no case of transcendental freedom, but only of mechanical 
causation. Hence we must deny that we know our own 
identity and that we know any such beings as plants, animals, 
and our fellow-men; we know only mechanical combinations and 
relations and must not suppose that we know any spontaneity 
or transcendental freedom in connection with such organisms, 
for the recognition of such spontaneity would destroy the unity 
of our experience. We seek for causes, it is true, but we must 
be careful not to find any real causes, because we should then 
cease to inquire further in the line of experience, and that 
would be a great calamity. The supposed calamity would con- 
sist in a change from the study of a mechanical series for the 
study of motives, purposes, or final causes. In other words, 
we should here change from the study of matter to the study 


of mind. 
W. T. Harris. 




















THE RELATION OF METAPHYSICS TO 
EPISTEMOLOGY. 





OW does the problem of the ultimate nature of Reality 
stand related to the problem of the possibility of 
knowledge? In attempting to deal with this question, it seems 
most convenient to refer directly to the opinions on the subject 
which have been advocated by Professor Andrew Seth in this 
REVIEW, especially in his articles in No. 2 and No. 5. In the 
first of these articles, Mr. Seth has argued for the separation of 
Psychology, Epistemology, and Metaphysics from one another. 
With what he says about psychology I am inclined on the 
whole to agree, though with some qualifications. The question 
of the separation of psychology from epistemology (I should 
prefer to say, in more general terms, ‘from Logic’) and from 
metaphysics is to a great extent a question of convenience of 
terminology. But it is also a question which depends upon the 
possibility of the existence of psychology as a particular science 
of nature. This possibility might, indeed, seem to be proved by 
the existence of psychologists, who adopt that view of their 
science. The question, however, may still be raised, how far 
these psychologists are consistent with themselves. If, however, 
psychology can be treated as a special science like the other 
sciences of nature, it can be kept free of metaphysics in the 
same sense, and in the same sense only, in which they can be 
kept free of metaphysics. We know that even the mathema- 
tician, still more the physicist or the biologist, is apt to trespass 
beyond the limits of his special science and to put forward the 
abstractions or the conventional concepts, of which in his special 
science he has rightly made use, as if they were absolute 
realities, truths about the universe as a whole, truths about the 
ultimate nature of things. It is obviously still harder for the 
psychologist, dealing as he does with a more complex material 
and with a material in which the ¢do/a fori and tdola theatri 
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are more difficult to escape, to avoid such trespassing on 
metaphysics. And it may be argued that psychology, apart 
from metaphysics, or at least apart from epistemology, is too 
apt to mean an uncritical use of fundamental conceptions and 
a tacit and therefore mischievous assumption of some general 
philosophical theory ; that psychology, apart from a critical 
theory of knowledge, is too often only a combination of hap- 
hazard observation and bad metaphysics, helped out by a little 
second-hand physiology. But a better ideal is possible, and is 
certainly present to the minds of many psychologists at the 
present day. A full recognition of the necessary abstractness 
of the psychologist’s point of view and a careful elimination of 
metaphysical assertions, whether affirmative or negative, justify 
the claim to treat psychology as a natural science, or at least 
as what ‘wishes to be’ a natural science. 

If, however, psychology be treated in this way, as a special 
science like physiology or chemistry, it can no longer put 
forward the claim to be /4e foundation of philosophy or even of 
any of the special philosophical sciences, such as logic, ethics, 
zsthetics. All the special sciences form part of the material { 
for philosophy. That is one reason why philosophy is never 
complete, but has to have its problems worked out afresh by 
every generation, and, in a sense, by every individual who takes 
it seriously. All changes in scientific conceptions, just as all 
changes in religious ideas, in economical, social, and _ political 
conditions, bring new problems to light and compel us to face 
old problems in new ways. Psychology, from the nature of its 
subject-matter, has a closer connection with many philosophical 
problems than some of the other sciences. But philosophy 
cannot be based on psychology (as a science excluding 
epistemology and metaphysics ) in any sense in which it is not 
also based on sociology and history, the sciences which deal 
with the human mind ‘writ large.’ 

Admitting, then, a possible separation of psychology from 
epistemology and from metaphysics, we have to ask whether 
these can be separated from one another. Mr. Seth admits that 
metaphysics should be based on epistemology: at least he says 
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that “‘ Epistemology clears the way for metaphysical construc- 
tion or hypothesis.”! But he treats epistemology as if it were 
a science clearly separable from metaphysics, so much so that 
he thinks it possible for us to be ‘realists’ in our epistemology, 
while we are ‘idealists’ in our metaphysics.2 There is an 
intelligible sense in which it can be said that mere subjective 
idealism — the assertion that we never can know anything 
beyond the ‘states of consciousness’ which are the hypostatised 
abstractions with which the psychologist may profess to work — 
is inconsistent with idealism in the sense in which that means 
a belief in the ultimate rationality of the universe. But Mr. 
Seth sets up ‘reals’ in epistemology — the supposed absolutely 
existing ‘things’ of ordinary picture-thinking — in order to 
knock them down in metaphysics, by regarding them ofly as 
“moments in the being of an intelligently directed Life.” It 
would seem easier, at least, and more obviously logical, to base 
such a metaphysical theory on an epistemology which denied 
the possibility of knowing anything that existed independently 
of all thought, and to base a denial of such a metaphysical 
theory on an epistemology which made the fact of knowledge 
require the existence of a plurality of absolutely existing 
‘ reals.’ 

If metaphysics be strictly limited to speculative metaphysics, 
the attempt to frame an all-embracing hypothesis about the 
ultimate nature of the universe as a whole, we can, of course, 
distinguish that part of philosophy (whether possible or not) 
from an inquiry into the conditions of knowledge ; but we cannot 
safely separate such speculations from the preliminary inquiry. 
If our epistemology gives us no ground for any belief in any 
unity of the cosmos whatever or in any rationality in the process 
of it, the attempt to explain it as a whole is condemned at the 
outset. The attempt to construct a speculative metaphysics, 
however tentative and hypothetical, is only defensible if we feel 
some justification for believing that there is a cosmos to be 
explained, and that it must be to some extent intelligible by us. 
That is to say, in our epistemology, we are already, if we are 


1 Philosophical Review, Vol. I, p. 138. 2p. 142. 
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taking it seriously, on metaphysical ground. Knowledge 
professes to be knowledge of reality: and thus if we raise the 
question “ How is knowledge possible?” or even the sceptical 
question “Is Knowledge possible at all?” we are ipso facto 
dealing with the question “‘ What is reality — the only reality 
we ever can know or intelligently talk about?’”’ We may, 
indeed, reserve the question “ What is the fu// meaning of 
reality?” and we shall do well not to profess to give any but a 
provisional answer to it — such provisional answer constituting 
our speculative metaphysics, or ‘philosophy’ in the narrower 
and special sense. 

The plain man certainly believes that, when he claims to 
know anything, he knows what is real ; but I do not think he 
really believes this real world that he knows to be something 
outside his consciousness, however ready he may be to assent 
to the dualistic realism of so-called common-sense philosophy, 
which our realists in epistemology and our realists who try 
to do without epistemology alike tend to rehabilitate. Mr. 
Seth urges that knowledge, “if it is not an illusion altogether, 
is a knowledge of realities which are trans-subjective or extra- 
conscious ; 7.¢., which exist beyond and independently of the 
consciousness of the individual knowing them.”! That all 
knowledge is ‘“trans-subjective,” in the sense of having an 
objective reference, is undoubtedly true. Even my knowledge 
of my own mental states is trans-subjective, in the sense that 
there is a distinction between the knowing subject and 
the object known, as there must be in all knowledge. Such 
knowledge may also be called objective in the further sense 
that even my own mental states, though known directly to 
myself alone, are events in the real universe and are capable 
of becoming mediately an object of knowledge to other persons 
than myself, if I speak truthfully about them. But I am 
unable to see how a knowledge of my own mental states — 
and such knowledge both the plain man and the psychologist 
profess to have — can be described as “a knowledge of realities 
which exist beyond the consciousness of the individual knowing 


1T, p. 505- 
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them.” Nor can I see how even my knowledge of the external 
world or of the mental states of other persons can be a 
knowledge of that which is ‘beyond my consciousness’ in any 
accurate sense of these words. The plain man certainly 
believes that he knows what is external to himself ; but such 
a belief is entirely misrepresented by the epistemological 
realist, who declares that the plain man believes that he knows 
what is external to or beyond his consciousness. When the 
plain man talks of what is external to himself, he means what 
is external to his dody; and that is exactly why he finds a 
theory of matter, such as that of Berkeley, so ridiculous. He 
‘refutes’ Berkeley by kicking a stone, like Dr. Johnson, or 
by suggesting that an idealist should sit down on a gorse bush. 
If the plain man be made to think a little about the question, 
he will admit that the outside of his body, at least, is part of 
the external world ; but he probably continues to speak of his 
digestive apparatus as inside him. If the plain man thinks 
about his soul or his mind, he probably pictures it as a thing, 
occupying space, however tiny, inside his body —a box within 
a box: he may locate it in his bosom or in his head, according 
to the physiology of his period and to the degree in which 
physiological notions have penetrated into ordinary speech. 
It is only in virtue of this crude picture-thinking that the plain 
man is induced to say that he knows anything external to his 
mind or consciousness. No valid argument in behalf of the 
theory of epistemological realism can be drawn from what Mr. 
Seth calls the “primary, instinctive, and irresistible belief of 
all mankind, nay of the whole animal creation.”! For the 
epistemological theories of other animals I cannot profess to 
speak confidently, but I feel certain that the ‘crude’ or 
‘natve’ or ‘uncritical realism’ of the plain man is nothing 
more than his belief that the real world is the world of his 
sensations and of the mental constructs by which he has 
(without being aware of the process, save very dimly) got into 
the habit of interpreting them to himself: that is to say, the 
real world of the plain man’s belief consists in sensations p/us 


1T, p. 506. 
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images and ideas suggested by them, and is a real world 
against which idealism finds nothing to say. _ ‘Crude realism’ 
supplies no argument for the plausibility of epistemological 
realism except by taking advantage of the ambiguity in the 
word ‘external.’ 

But how, one may well ask one’s self, is it possible that a 
philosophical thinker like Professor Seth can have come to 
maintain such a proposition as that knowledge is of that which 
is external to consciousness? Sympathy with Reid is an 
inadequate explanation. My suggestion is that Professor Seth 
has not really escaped from a confusion between psychology 
and epistemology ; or, to put it rather more accurately, his 
theory of knowledge depends upon a juxtaposition in the 
same sentence of the abstractions of the psychologist and the 
abstractions of ordinary language and of the special sciences. 
I must explain this in greater detail. “The world of consci- 
ousness on the one hand,” we are told, “and the (so far 
hypothetical) world of real things on the other, are two mutually 
exclusive spheres. No member of the real sphere can intrude 
itself into the conscious sphere, nor can consciousness go out 
into the real sphere and, as it were, lay hold with hands upon 
a real object.’”’! This passage suggests some of the same 
difficulties to which I have already referred. If the world of 
my consciousness excludes the real world, are my internal, my 
mental, experiences not real? Is it a delusion on my part that 
at this moment I am thinking of an article of Professor 
Seth’s? On the other hand, the moment I have put down 
these words on paper, are the visible written words excluded 
from the world of my consciousness? Again, in which sphere 
is my body? I do not see how I can describe various bodily 
sensations of which I am very distinctly conscious as outside 
the world of my consciousness. If anything I know or think 
of is excluded from my consciousness because I know it, the 
sphere of my consciousness must be completely empty. If 
the sphere of my consciousness is not empty, I cannot see on 
what principle anything that I know is excluded from it. 


IT, p. 515. 
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There is one sense only in which I can sce an intelligible 
meaning in speaking of the world of my consciousness as a 
sphere that excludes the real world: and that is, if by the 
world of my consciousness be meant —certainly not what 
actually exists in my consciousness — but the abstraction with 
which the psychologist professes to deal, the stream of mental 
events regarded apart from their content. But if this is the 
meaning of the world of my consciousness in Mr. Seth’s 
sentence, that part of the proposition belongs to psychology 
and not to epistemology. In epistemology the world of my 
consciousness ought surely to mean the world of my consci- 
ousness as that actually exists, z.¢.,a series of images, ideas, 
etc., with their content, z.¢. with their objective reference. 
Even if we took the world of my consciousness to mean the 
abstraction dealt with by the psychologist, the difficulty would 
not be entirely removed ; for, as already said, the series of my 
mental states is supposed to be a series of events which form 
part of the real world, although only one aspect of the really 
existing fact is considered by the psychologist as such. 

But the difficulty in Professor Seth’s proposition does not 
end here. What does he mean by the “real world ’’— “so far 
hypothetical ’’ even — which excludes the sphere of conscious- 
ness, and is excluded from it? There is certainly a real world 
which does not enter into my consciousness; but what is the 
real world which does not enter into any consciousness, if 
it be not that abstraction of real things, objects taken apart 
from their existence as objects for any subject, which ordinary 
language and the various special sciences find it convenient to 
assume? But epistemology as a philosophical science is surely 
bound to correct the convenient abstractions of the “ abstract 
understanding ’”’ and to attempt to deal with the wo/e truth. 

«At no point,” says Professor Seth in another passage,! 
“can the real world, as it were, force an entrance into the 
closed sphere of the ideal; nor does that sphere open at any 
point to receive into itself the smallest atom of the real world, 
gua real, though it has room within itself zdea/ly for the whole 


11, p, 516. 
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universe of God.” The “as it were” and these metaphors of 
“spheres intruding themselves,” etc., and such like, perhaps 
unavoidable, spatial figures leave one in some doubt how far the 
expressions are meant to be taken literally. I do not see how 
there can be any such thing as knowledge at all, unless the 
world of my consciousness is not a closed sphere, and unless 
the real world, gud@ real, does intrude itself into that sphere. 
When I know anything, the sphere of my consciousness does 
lay hold with its hands (the metaphor is not mine) upon a real 
object: otherwise I do not know that thing, but am under an 
illusion that Ido so. If the sphere of my consciousness insists 
on keeping its hands in its pockets and its mouth shut, it will 
inevitably find its inside empty. That we never know the 
real world, gud@ real, is an odd formula for what calls itself 
epistemological realism. If “gud real’’ means “ gud thing-in- 
itse/f,”” the statement is indeed an identical proposition: we 
cannot know what we cannot know. But if our knowledge is 
of zdeas of things, and never of real things, the logical conclu- 
sion is the sceptical conclusion of Hume, and certainly not any 
doctrine that can claim kinship with the beliefs of the ordinary 
man. To sum up, the two closed spheres, in the only sense in 
which they have any meaning that I can understand, seem to 
me two opposite abstractions. On the one side there are the 
states of consciousness minus the content of these states; on 
the other, objects of possible knowledge (unless I am to say, 
of impossible knowledge — if ‘things-in-themselves’ be meant) 
minus the subject which makes them objects of possible 
knowledge. That these two abstractions exclude one another 
may readily be admitted (apart from the difficulty that in 
psychology the states of consciousness minus their content are 
just the objects of possible knowledge which the psychologist, 
as such, treats in abstraction from the conditions under which 
they are objects). But the statement seems to me irrelevant 
in epistemology —a science which prefers to deal with the 
conditions of knowledge. 

Epistemology is nothing but a part of Logic. It is only 
because of the wretchedly limited sense in which the term 
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‘Logic’ has come to be used, that there is any excuse for a sep- 
arate term for the philosophical investigation of the conditions 
of knowledge. If logic be supposed to deal with consistency 
only, the question of truth (7. ¢., the question how knowledge 
is possible) — a question which Aristotle certainly dealt with 
in his Analytics — seems to require a separate science to deal 
with it. But this distinction between consistency and truth 
cannot be maintained as an absolute distinction. How, e¢. ¢., 
can we use the argument fer impossibile, which we do use even 
in the most abstract mathematics and in the most purely formal 
logic, unless we hold that the inconceivability of the opposite is 
the test of truth? To speak of truth or knowledge as being 
the correspondence of thought to things is to fall back upon a 
metaphor and to adopt from popular language a theory of 
knowledge which only states the problem it professes to solve. 
The distinction between my thought and reality is a perfectly 
valid and a very important distinction ; but it affords no grounds 
for the opinion that reality in its ultimate nature can be some- 
thing quite other than thought. Reality is objectivity, 7. ¢., 
coherence in thought for myself, and — wherever I can apply 
this test also — coherence of my thought with that of others.! 
So far as our feelings are concerned, we are each of us shut up 
in ‘closed spheres’; but it is for that very reason that mere 
feelings do not constitute knowledge (though there may be 
knowledge of them). I have, therefore, taken it for granted 
that in a discussion about epistemology the world of conscious- 
ness referred to was the world of thought, or of feelings only 
as interpreted and transmuted by thinking. It is only the 
ratio of our feelings to one another that admits of comparison 
with what others experience. I can never know, for instance, 
that what I call a red color gives you the same feeling that it 
gives me; but I am satisfied, if I find that I distinguish red 
from green and other colors in the same sort of way in which 
you and other persons do (not being the color-blind minority — 
whose judgment I do not accept, simply because their judgments 
of identity and difference do not fit in with those of the majority 


1 See article Vhat is Reality? in this Review, No. 3. 
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of human beings nor even with those of one another). Identity 
of ratios —of relationships — is all I can know, when I say 
that sensations or feelings are the same to me and to you. 
But, as we know, 3 = 4, and yet 2 and 4, 3 and 6 are different 
numbers. It is because of the objectivity of the primary, as 
contrasted with the subjectivity of the secondary qualities of 
matter, that scientific men tend to regard the real world 
‘behind’ sensible phenomena as consisting of what possesses 
the primary qualities only, and to endeavor constantly to trans- 
late the chaos of subjective feelings into the terms of number 
and measure, 7. ¢., to turn the ordinary man’s real world, that 
he sees, touches, smells, into a world of thought-relations. 
After all, however, this real world of scientific thought is a 
world of imagined phenomena — figures, vibrations, etc., which 
we should see and feel zf we had keener eyes and a keener 
sense of touch. In either aspect the real world of science is a 
world that implies the presence to it of a conscious subject to 
make it possible. Most scientists are fond of asserting the 
relativity of knowledge, without perhaps taking the notion quite 
seriously: the more philosophical scientists admit that their 
atoms, molecular movements, etc., are only working hypotheses, 
zt. ¢., mental constructs. 

The objectivity of knowledge implies at least some degree 
of similarity between the mental structure of different human 
beings: still more obviously does the possibility of communi- 
cating knowledge imply such similarity. An epistemology, 
which does not wish to foredoom itself to complete scepticism, 
must take for granted that reality zs — in some sense, that it 
can be known — to some extent, and that what is known can 
be communicated —to some extent. Otherwise we may as well 
accept the paradoxes of Gorgias as the sum total of human 
wisdom. But there cannot be similarity without identity. 
Mere similarity is a contradictory conception. Thus we are 
logically driven to the conclusion that, if knowledge is possible 
and if knowledge is communicable, there must be some identity 
underlying the differences of individual human minds. The 
question about the minds of lower animals or of any other 
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possible intelligences need cause no trouble. If, and so far as, 
we can communicate our thoughts and feelings to dogs and 
cats, angels and devils, so far is there identity underlying the 
differences between us and them. To argue that such identity 
is merely ‘logical’ and not ‘real’ is only to evade the 
question and implicitly to deny the possibility of knowledge, 
by re-asserting an impassable gap between thought and reality.! 

Whether we are to say that reality zs thought or not, is a 
good deal a question of language. If the term ‘thought’ be 
expressly limited to discursive thought, which is necessarily 
abstract, and which necessarily accentuates the distinction 
between subject and predicate, we cannot without qualification 
identify reality with thought in that sense. The predicate of 
the judgment is by its very nature a predicate of reality, and 
so distinguished from it. But this is only one aspect of the 
judgment. If the difference or distinction were the sole 
aspect of judgment, judgment would be impossible. Judgment 
is distinction; but it is distinction within a unity, difference in 
identity. If the predicate is not predicated of the subject as 
a part of it (or, in the negative judgment, denied of the 
subject to which it has been suggested it may possibly belong), 
there is no predication at all. A theory which asserts difference 
without identity and a theory which asserts identity without 
difference, both make predication impossible and land us in 
the old series of ‘Sophistic’ difficulties, the outcome of 
Heracleiteanism and of Eleaticism alike, when these had 
given birth to popular philosophy. Now, if this identity of 
the real and that which we think of it is not to be called an 
identity in ‘thought,’ we must simply invent some other term. 
‘Thought’ seems to me a good term for the purpose: it is a 
possible equivalent of vots or véyors, as well as of didvow. Mr. 
Bradley prefers the term ‘Experience’ as a name for ‘the 
Absolute,’ because of this “dualism inherent in thought”’ 
and as an assertion of the all-inclusiveness of the Absolute. 
“Feeling and will,” he says, “‘ must also be transmuted in this 


1 On “the identity between souls,” cf Mr. Dradley’s Appearance and Reality, 
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whole, into which thought has entered. Such a whole state 
would possess in a superior form that immediacy which we find 
(more or less) in feeling ; and in this whole all divisions would 
be healed up.””! It is true the term ‘thought’ is inadequate ; 
but it seems to me the least objectionable of available terms, 
for these reasons : (1) ‘Experience’ is apt to suggest multi- 
plicity and a time-process rather than the unity of immediate 
apprehension. (2) ‘Feeling’ does express ‘immediacy’ and 
absence of difference, but on its lowest level, whereas we 
wish to express a unity in which differences are included and 
reconciled, rather than a unity which has not yet differentiated 
itself, because it is too low down in the scale? (3) ‘ Will,’ 
unless it be taken in a quite artificial sense, implies motives, 
which it is absurd to imagine as acting on ‘the Absolute,’ 
which, if absolute, can have no wants or cravings. (4) As 
I have tried to show, Thought, even in the sense of ‘ relational 
and discursive thought,’ implies a unity amid difference, and 
therefore may be fitly used to express an immediacy of appre- 
hension, of which we can only have faint and slight experience, 
the immediacy of feeling combined with the clearness and 
fulness of thought. Mr. Bradley himself says, «‘ When thought 
begins to be more than rational, it ceases to be mere thinking ” 
—a sentence which seems to admit a possible distinction 
between ‘thought’ in the higher sense and ‘mere thinking’ 
in which the dualism is not transcended. 

It matters little what precise term we adopt, provided it 
be once clearly recognized that Reality, or the Absolute, or 
whatever we call it, cannot be something quite alien to, and 
inaccessible by, our conscious experience, and that, though 
including differences, it cannot itself be a plurality. Truth — 
if there is any meaning in the term — must ultimately be one 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 172. 

* I take it for granted that ‘the Absolute’ must at least be expressed in terms 
of the highest elements of our experience, though these terms may need correction 
and qualification when transferred from their use in reference to human beings. 

8 Mr. Bradley's phrase about an “unearthly ballet of bloodless categories” (at 
the end of his Zegic) has been a favorite weapon in the hands of ‘ Realist’ 


assailants of Idealism. I trust that his exposure of “a plurality of reals ” (in his 
Appearance and Reality, pp. 140-143) will be equally appreciated. 
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and indivisible, however much we may be in the habit of 
speaking of different kinds of ‘truths,’ because we have to 
content ourselves with very partial and one-sided statements, 
to which we give the name that properly belongs only to the 
fullness of perfect knowledge in which every part or aspect of 
reality is seen at once in relation to the whole, in which there 
can be no appearance of a gap between thought cut off 
from reality and reality cut off from thought.’ Such perfect 
knowledge is to us only an ideal ; but it must be recognized 
as conditioning all sound logical theories, however much we 
provisionally adopt the metaphors (metaphors that soon get 
mixed) of ordinary speech about a parallelism between thought 
and things, about thought mirroring existence, etc. 

To put these results together—a logic that takes itself 
seriously and deals, therefore, with the problem of epistemology, 
leaves us with, at least, the following principles as a starting- 
point for metaphysical speculation : 

I. There can be no knowledge except for a conscious 
subject, which can hold together the different sensations, 
images, ideas, etc., in a unity and so make a cosmos, an orderly 
and intelligible system out of the primitive ‘blur’ of feeling. 
(I have said hardly anything on this point in the present 
article, because it is generally conceded as a truth, at least for 
epistemology.) 

II. Subject and object are distinguished in knowledge : in 
knowledge we have got beyond the primitive ‘ blur’ in which 
they are not yet differentiated. But the distinction cannot be 
an absolute one; else our very theory of knowledge makes 
knowledge impossible. The distinction is a distinction within 
the unity of knowledge (or of ‘thought’ or of ‘ experience ’ 

1 Prof. J. Watson, in his article in this Review, Vol. II, No. 5, has dealt so fully 
and clearly with the theological difficulties to which Epistemological Realism leads 
that I feel it would be superfluous to say more on the subject. As an illustration 
of a very common way of speaking about ‘truths,’ I may refer to the Sunday- 
evening prayer of an old Scotchman, in which he said, “ May the ¢ruths this day 
spoken, so far as agreeable to Thy Mind and Will, etc.”— as if there were certain 
‘truths’ that the Almighty did not accept, and might not like to have mentioned 
in public. 
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—whatever term we choose to adopt). This is a logical con- 
clusion simply from taking the conception of difference or 
distinction and the conception of knowledge quite seriously. 
The reluctance which people generally feel towards accepting 
such a conclusion seems to arise from the tendency to translate 
‘subject’ and ‘object’ straight away into the (supposed) 
definite individual soul and the (supposed) real world of ordinary 
thought, which is so largely impregnated with the traditional 
dualistic philosophy. If we start with the assertion of an 
absolute difference between the soul as thinking substance and 
matter as the opposite kind of substance, no wonder if we 
find a difficulty in explaining the possibility of knowledge. 
But do we /ogically need to start with any such assumption ? 
A very slight amount of careful thinking shows us that the 
‘soul’ and the ‘thing’ are alike mental constructs, inferences, 
not primitive data of consciousness. 

III. Were we to stop here and attempt at once to pass to 
speculative metaphysics, we might fairly enough be charged with 
‘solipsism’; but, as I have pointed out, knowledge, in the sense 
in which we human beings claim to possess knowledge, implies 
the presence of other selves than our own. Reality means 
objectivity, z.¢., validity and coherence for other selves as well 
as for self. The existence of other selves than our own is an 
inference, though an inference speedily arrived at; but the 
identity of our own self through various experiences is likewise 
an inference. Since knowledge can be the same for different 
selves, and since we can communicate our knowledge to them 
and they to us, there must be an identity underlying all the 
differences of different selves. 

IV. Consistency cannot be ultimately distinguished from 
truth. The ideal of knowledge is the impossibility of thinking 
a contradiction, or, to put it positively, the necessity of seeing 
every part in relation to the whole. This ideal of knowledge 
is presupposed in every actual step we take in acquiring knowl- 
edge; in learning we gradually fill up this form of an orderly 
system, a unity of the manifold, which is implicit in our 
thought from the first. 
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These four positions seem to me some, at least, of the conclu- 
sions of an epistemology, which starts only with the assumption 
that knowledge zs possible. They are the basis on which we 
must construct our speculative metaphysics. If, then, we hold 
that the truest thing we can say about the universe as a whole 
is that it is the manifestation of the One in the Many, we are 
not ‘hypostatizing logical abstractions,’ but simply putting 
these results together and summing them up in a general 
formula. On the other hand, to adopt a system of monadism 
or pluralism is to hypostatize the abstractions, not of logic, but 
of popular picture-thinking —to treat the ‘things’ or ‘souls’ 
which are the mental constructs of ordinary thought as if they 
were independent, real existences. If they are not ‘indepen- 
dent,’ but included in the unity of one system, then the system 
is not ‘pluralism’ but a recognition, in a round-about way, of 
the ‘One in the Many’ as the Absolute. 

The results of epistemology only set the problem for specu- 
lative metaphysics in a definite form. The problems, even when 
thus determined, are so numerous and admit of so many 
various answers that the metaphysician has no reason to 
complain that the epistemologist is interfering unduly with his 
province. Granted that the ultimate nature of reality must be 
expressed by such a formula as the One in the Many, we have 
still to ask How the One manifests itself in multiplicity and 
difference? To ask ‘Why ?’ is in vain, if by the question we 
are attempting to get behind the Absolute —to find out its 
‘motives,’ so to speak, as if it were a finite person. Granted 
that our own consciousness of our selves as subjects gives us 
our best clue to understanding the nature of the unity of the 
cosmos, we have still to endeavor to realize what is involved 
in a ‘self’ which is not in time, but ‘eternal.’ Mr. Bradley, 
indeed, seems to reject the notion of a timeless self because 
it is “a psychological monster.’? “A timeless self, acting in 
a particular way,” he says, “from its general timeless nature, 
is to me a psychological monster.’’ Now I quite agree that 
the notion of a timeless self is absurd in the special science of 


1 Appearance and Reality, pp. 113, 114. 
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psychology, which deals only with events in time; but the 
“timeless self’’ is not a psychological, but a metaphysical 
concept. The notion of “a timeless self acting in a particular 
way” is also absurd, if it be taken to mean “acting at particular 
times and from particular motives,” or without any motives at all, 
just as in theology confusion results if we put the metaphysical 
conception of God as eternal and unchangeable alongside of 
the picture-thinking of popular religious belief, so that the 
Unchangeable is spoken of as repenting, etc. I think it 
unfortunate that T. H. Green seemed to countenance this 
confusion of ideas by his phrase ‘a timeless act.’’! It seems 
impossible to keep the notion of time out of the idea of an act: 
it is difficult enough to keep it out of the idea of a self, even 
though the logical argument for the existence of a timeless self 
is the possibility of being aware of succession in time. It must 
be clearly realized that in transferring any term such as ‘self,’ 
or ‘thought,’ to the ultimate unity of the cosmos, we must 
get rid of the notions of particularity, of difference, of change, 
which belong to such terms in their psychological use. On the 
other hand, it must be equally borne in mind that this ultimate 
reality is a reality which appears, which manifests itself in many 
selves, in the multiplicity of particular things, in the change and 
process of the world of time: and perhaps the most urgent of 
problems in any philosophical system is to attempt to show how 
the One, the Eternal, the Real, manifests itself in the manifold 
appearances of time — the problem, that is to say, of the 
Philosophy of Nature and the Philosophy of History. The 
mysticism which simply turns away from the manifold empties 
the One of any meaning it can have for us. On the other 
hand the attempt to construct an ‘ evolutional’ philosophy by 
assuming the absolute reality of time and change and multi- 
plicity is equally suicidal. These concepts are meaningless 
except for, and relatively to, an eternal One. As in the logical 
question of the judgment, so here either Eleaticism or Hera- 
cleiteanism taken by itself leads only to nescience or scepticism. 
The mystical solution is not popular at present; but to many 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics, §102. 
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people the word ‘evolution’ is the key to all mysteries, though 
evolution may mean to them nothing more than a vague belief 
that the Universe is ‘toddling along somehow’; and, when 
they come to say more about it, they deny the existence of any 
Universe and let everything run along in an absolute flux. 
Evolution belongs only to the world of appearance; but that 
does not mean that it is an ‘illusion.’ Illusions are detected 
by a want of coherence in our practical experience : the world 
of appearance is the reality in which the plain man believes. 
And the idealist believes in it, too, for to him, though it is not 
in itself the absolute reality, it is the only manifestation of 
that absolute reality which the human mind can possibly know. 
And it is a strange objection to make,! that a philosophy is 
treating the world in space and time as an ‘illusion,’ because 
that philosophy regards this world — not, indeed, as_ the 
absolutely real, but as something more worth study than if it 
were — as the revelation of Supreme Reason, of what old 
theologies have described as that Co-eternal Reason of God, 
who creates nature and becomes incarnate in man. 





Davip G. Rircuie. 
Jesus COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, in this REviEw, Vol. II, p. 589, alleges that “ upon 
Hegelian principles, if the Deity exists eternally, the time-process must be illusory 
altogether.” 
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674 799, Heydenreich. 


Heydenreich, K. H. (n attempting to estimate this author’s numerous 
writings, one must take account of his character. He was a man of many- 
sided capability, but too superficial to achieve greatness in any subject, — 
lacking the necessary endurance and self-denial, and the wisdom of self- 
restraint. He was susceptible to the beautiful in every shape, and easily 
roused to enthusiasm, but too much inclined to set eulogistic phrasing in 
the place of thought; of a religious disposition, though rather subject to 
momentary outbreaks of religious feeling, of a more or less aesthetic kind, 
than endowed with a consistently religious temperament, which would 
manifest its increasing influence on the conduct of the affairs of life, as life 
went on; and gifted with a lively imagination, which never failed to render 
the march of his style stately and imposing, but without the habit of self- 
correction, which just this gift renders so necessary, because it alone can 
guard the writer from the sacrifice of content to attractiveness of form. 
His facility in giving expression to his thoughts combined with perpetual 
shortness of money to make him a failure. To satisfy booksellers, who 
had made him advances, and other creditors, he made a business of religion 
and enthusiasm. He was by nature but little competent to treat of meta- 
physico-epistemological problems or the last questions of philosophy, but 
in the fields of aesthetics, ethics and philosophy of religion his performance 
is often worthy of notice, and he could undoubtedly have left behind him 
work of lasting value in these departments, had not his heedlessness and 
lack of character led to physical and mental break-down in early life. 
Historically most important are his labours in aesthetics. He applied to 
them Kant’s fundamental thought, of looking everywhere for formal a friori, 
and therefore universally valid elements, at a time when Kant had, it is 
true restricted (R. Vb), but not yet publicly recanted his hard saying as to 
the criteria of our judgment of the beautiful (at the commencement of the 
Aesthetik of R. Va), — a saying which excluded not only these criteria, but 
also every separate aesthetic judgment from the domain of science proper. 

674) Heydenreich, K. H.: Grundriss einer neuen Untersuchung tiber 
die Empfindungen des Erhabenen. in the NV. Ph. Mg. 1789. I, 1, 
pp. 86-96. 

675) Heydenreich: Entstehung der Aesthetik, Kritik der Baumgar- 
tenschen, genaue Priifung des Kantischen Einwurfs gegen die Moglich- 
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keit einer philosophischen Geschmackstheorie, bestimmtere Richtung der 
ganzen Frage, worauf es hierbey ankommt. \n the N. Ph. Mg. 1789. 
I, 2, pp. 169-205. (An interesting attempt to derive the sensations of the 
sublime and certain sensations of the beautiful —e¢. g., of the beautiful in 
Art — from principles of reason and moral laws.) 

676) Heydenreich: Vorbereitung einer Untersuchung tiber die Giltighkeit 
der Gesetze fiir Werke der Empfindung und Phantasie. 4to. Leipzig. 
1789. pp. 21. Cf. also no.: 

677) Heydenreich: Ueber die Principien der Aesthetik, oder iiber den 
Ursprung und die Allgemeingilligheitt der Vollkommenhettsgesetse fiir 
Werke der Empfindung und Phantasie. In Chr. Dav. Erhard’s Amal- 
thea: Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Geschmack. Vol. 1. Part II. 
pp. 7-24. Part III. pp. 112-120. 1788 (?). 1789. 

678) Heydenreich: System der Aesthetik. Vol.1. Small 8vo. Leipzig, 
1790. Géschen. pp. 392. Detailed review by Garre in the Nene 
Bibliothek der schonen Wissenschaften und der freyen Kiinste. Vol. 
XLIII. Part II. 1791. pp. 186-284. (Heydenreich derives the laws of 
taste, so far as is possible, from the highest universally valid principles of 
reason; and does not, therefore, base them, as Kant does, on a special 
faculty, —the Urtet/skraft. He gives no analysis of the beautiful in 
general, but endeavors to determine more exactly the nature of the 
beautiful arts, by establishing solid principles of taste for their execution 
and their influence upon aesthetic education.) 

679) Heydenreich: Archibald Alison iiber den Geschmack, dessen Natur 
und Grundsdtze. Verdeutscht und mit Anmerkungen und Abhandlungen 
begleitet. Vols. 1,11. Leipzig. 1792. Weygand. pp. xviii, 212 and 321. 

680) Heydenreich: Aesthetisches Worterbuch tiber die bildenden Kiinste 
nach Watelet und Levesque. Mit nithigen Abkiirzungen und Zusdtzen 
Jehlender Artikel kritisch bearbeitet. Large 8vo. Leipzig. Weygand. 
Vol. I. 1793. pp. xxxii, 688. Vol. II. 1794. pp. 730. Yol. Ill. 1794. 
pp. 624. Vol. IV. 1795. pp. 340. . 

681) Kurzgefasstes Handwirterbuch iiber die schinen Kiinsf?, von einer 
Gesellschaft von Gelehrten (1. Gf. Grohmann and others). Vols. I, II. 
Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1795. Vossand Co. (The articles on a general 
theory of Aesthetics, and some others are by Heydenreich.)- 

682) Heydenreich: Philosophische Grundsdtze tiber die Nachahmung 
der landschaftlichen Natur in Garten. \n Originalideen. Vol. 1. 1793. 
Leipzig. pp. 192 ff. 

683) Heydenreich: Ueber die Miglichkeit einer Philosophie der schinen 
Kiinste in Riicksicht der Einwiirfe, welche Hr. Kant in der Kritik der 
Urteilskraft dagegen erhoben hat. \n Originalideen. 1794. Vol. III, no. 1. 

684) Heydenreich: Skizze einer philosophischen Theorie der bildenden 
Kunst, als eine specielle Anwendung der in der Iten Abhandlung des 
TTten Theils enthaltenen Grundsdtze. 1n Originalideen. 1796. Vol. 


III, 1, pp. 132-150. 
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685) Heydenreich: Ideen tiber Schonheit und Hadsslichkeit. Same 
place. pp. 213-231. 

686) Heydenreich: Beytrage zur Kritik des Geschmacks. Also under 
the title: Grundsdtze der Kritik des Lacherlichen mit Hinsicht auf das 
Lustspiel. Nebst einer Abhandlung tiber den Scherz und die Grundsdtze 
seiner Beurtheilung. 8vo. Leipzig. 1797. Leupold. pp. 192. 

(In philosophy of Religion Heydenreich stands in general upon Kantian 
ground. At the same time, he differs from Kant in this respect, — that he 
ascribes to doctrinal beliefs [the arguments of the ontological, cosmological 
and physico-theological proofs] a greater value,— though indeed their 
power of conviction is only subjective, and requires to be reinforced by the 
moral proof. Beside the practical moral proof he ranges, — it is true, as a 
subordinate principle, —a contemplative moral proof, which deduces the 
existence of God simply from the existence of a moral law and of a system 
of morally rational beings. The writings to be mentioned are :) 

687) Heydenreich: Adumbratio quaestionis: num ratio humana sua 
vi et sponte contingere possit notionem creationis ex nthilo? 4to. Leipzig. 
1790. Seebach. pp. 16. Akademisches Programm. Reprinted, with 
certain Erinnerungen gegen Platner, in Originalideen. 1794. Vol. Il, 
no. 5. 

688) Heydenreich: Betrachtungen tiber die Philosophie der natirlichen 
Religion. 2 vols. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1790-1791. Weygand. Vol. I 
pp. 272. Vol. Il. pp. 252. Second and improved imprint. 1804. Same 
place. Vol. I. pp. iv, 274. Vol. Il. pp. vi, 250. 

689) Heydenreich: Grundsadtze der moralischen Gotteslehre nebst 
Anwendungen auf geistliche Rede- und Dichthkunst. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 
1762. Weygand. pp. xvi, 224. 

090) Heydenreich: Ideen tiber Menschheit, Gott und Einigheit von 
Pascal, mit Betrachtungen von Heydenreich. Vol. 1. 8vo. Leipzig. 
Without date (1793). pp. 212. (Pascal’s views are estimated from the 
standpoint of the results of the critical philosophy.) 

691) Heydenreich: Briefe iiber den Atheismus. 8vo. Leipzig. 1796. 
Martini. pp. 68. 

692) Heydenreich: Philosophisches Taschenbuch fiir denkende Gottes- 
verchrer. Yearsi-4. t2mo. Leipzig. 1796-1799. Martini. The 
first section of each year is given to theoretical investigations of religion ; 
the remainder of the volume is devoted to practical religion and edification. 
Of the former class the following articles are to be mentioned :— Year 1. 
Besides calendar, pp. 164 and 98; (a) Ueber das Unsittliche der Gleich- 
giltigkeit und die wahre Wiirde der Liebe fiir die Religion. (b) Ueber 
den Glauben im Allgemeinen und besonders tiber den Glauben an das 
Daseyn Gottes. Year 2. pp. 166and 42; (c) Vorrede tiber ein scheinbares 
Paradoxon: Es ist in der Religionslehre der kritischen Philosophie 
alles alt und alles neu. (A) Ueber die moralische Ordnung als Basis 
der Gotteslehre der Vernunft. (e) Ideen iiber die Behandlung der 
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movralischen Gotteslehre der kritischen Philosophie in Werken der geist. 
lichen Redekunst. Year 3. pp. viii, 240 and 124. (f) Ueber den falschen 
Religionsglauben, nach einem Texte des Baco. (g) Das Daseyn Gottes 
und die Unsterblichkeit der moralischen Wesen als allgemeine Glaubens- 
lehren dargestelit. Year 4. pp. xvi, 240 and 126. Conclusion of the last- 
mentioned article. Further: (h) Welches sind die vorsiiglichsten Mittel, 
wodurch ein Mensch lebendiger Religionsiiberzeugung und gliubiger 
Hoffnung auf die Zukunft faihig wird? (No. 692 was even, in part, 
translated into Swedish.) 

693) Heydenreich: Kleine Monatsschrift fiir Freunde der Religion und 
Feinde des Aberglaubens. 8vo. Leipzig. Kramer. Parts I-III, 1798. 
Part IV, 1799. Pagination continuous through the numbers: pp. 62, 124, 
190, 262. To name is only the article: Betrachtungen tiber die Wiirde 
des Menschen, ein Nachtrag su Zollikofers Reden tiber diesen Gegenstand 
im Geiste der Kantischen Sitten- und Religionslehre. Reprinted in : 

694) K. H. Heydenreichs, Prof. der Philosophie in Leipzig, Betrach- 
tungen tiber die Wiirde des Menschen im Geiste der Kantischen Sitten- 
und Religionslehre, mit Zollikofers Darstellungen tiber denselben Gegen- 
stand. Herausgegeben und nach Heydenreichs Grundlinien einer 
geistlichen Redekunst mit einigen Winken zu einer Parallele zwischen 
Heydenreichs und Zollikofers Ideen begleitet von \. G. GRUBER. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 1803. Schiegg. pp. xvi, 269. (In the sphere of ethics and 
philosophy of law are to be mentioned :) 

695) Heydenreich: Entwurf der Grundsdtze des absoluten Naturrechts. 
In Originalideen. 1793. Vol. 1. pp. 77-166. 

696) Heydenreich: Propddeutik der Moralphilosophie nach Grund- 
sdtzen der reinen Vernunft. Parts I-III. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1794. 
Weygand. Part I, pp. 206. Part II, pp. 244. Part III, last portion, 
containing a compendious lexicon of moral terms, pp. 122. 

697) Heydenreich: Versuch, einige Einwiirfe gegen die Kantische 
Moralphilosophie zu heben. In the Deutsche Monatsschrift. 1794. 
October, pp. 127-162. 

698) Heydenreich: Ideen tiber den Einfluss der Philosophie auf die Be- 
ruhigung der Leidenden. \n Originalideen. 1796. Vol. 111,1. pp. 69-128. 

699) Heydenreich: Bemerkungen tiber den Zusammenhang des Aesthe- 
tisch-Edlen mit dem Moralisch-Edlen. Same place. pp. 183-210. 

700) Heydenreich: Entwurf der Grundsatze des absoluten Naturrechts. 
In Originalideen. 1793. Vol. 1. pp. 77-166. 

701) Heydenreich: Versuch tiber die Heiligkeit des Staats und Morali- 
tat der Revolutionen. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1794. Schwickert. pp. 166. 

702) Heydenreich: Wie sind Pflichten und Rechte verschieden? Und 
wosu bediirfen wir des Vernunftrechtes, als einer fiir sich bestehenden 
Wissenschaft? In B. M. 1794. 14, pp. 149-178. Reprinted in : Original- 
ideen. 1794. Vol. II, no. 3. 

703) Heydenreich: System des Naturrechts nach kritischen Principien. 
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Parts I, II. 8vo. Leipzig. 1794, 1795. Feind. Part 1, pp. 302. Part 
II, pp. 260. Part I, new edition. 1801. 

704) Heydenretch: Grundsdtze des natiirlichen Staatsrechts und seiner 
Anwendung, nebst einem Anhange staatsrechtlicher Abhandlungen. 
Parts I, I]. 8vo. 1795. Weygand. Part I, pp. 212. Part II, pp. 201. 
(To the History of Philosophy belong :) 

705) Cromasziano, Agatopisto (pseudomyn for: Appiano Buonafede) : 
Kritische Geschichte der Revolutionen der Philosophie in den drey letzten 
Jahrhunderten. Aus dem Italienischen mit priifenden Anmerkungen 
und einem Anhange tiber die Kantische Revolution versehen von K. H. 
Heydenreich. Two parts. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1791. Weygand. 
pp. xii, 320 and 232. The Appendix, pp. 213-232, bears the exact title: 
Einige Ideen tiber die Revolution in der Philosophie, bewirkt durch Imma- 
nuel Kant, und besonders tiber den Einfluss derselben auf die Behandlung 
der Geschichte der Philosophie. The translation is by Grohmann. 

706) Heydenreich: Giebt es eine Philosophie? was ist thr Wesen? 
von welcher Zeit an kann man thr Daseyn rechnen? in welchem Sinn 
und Umfang darf man Kant den Schipfer der Philosophie nennen? Was 
fiir einen Einfluss haben seine Erforschungen auf die Behandlung der 
philosophischen Geschichte? \n Originalideen. 1793. Vol.1. pp. 1-36. 

707) Heydenreich: Charakteristik der grissten Weltwetsen unsers 
Jahrhunderts (Locke, Leibnitz, Hume). In the //éstorischer Kalender for 
1794. Reprinted, with insertions and additions, in Originalideen. 1796. 
Vol. III, 1, pp. 1-66, under the title: A//gemeine Uebersicht der Fort- 
schritte der theoretischen Philosophie im achtzehnten Jahrhundert. (Coex- 
tensive with the whole domain of philosophy, finally :) 

708) Heydenreich: Encyklopadische Einleitung in das Studium der 
Philosophie, nach den Bediirfnissen unsers Zeitalters. Nebst Anleitungen 
sur philosophischen Literatur. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1793. Weygand. 
pp. Xiv, 249. 

709) Heydenreich: Originalideen iiber die interessantesten Gegenstdinde 
der Philosophie [vols. 1 and 11: #éber die kritische Philosophie), nebst 
einem kritischen (vols. | and 11 : pragmatischen| Anzeiger der wichtigsten 
philosophischen Schriften {vols. land 11: Schriften der philosophischen 
Literatur). Vols. I-III. Large 8vo. Leipzig. Baumgarten. Vol. I, 
1793. pp. viii, 230. Vol. Il. 1794. pp. 246. Part i of Vol. III and 
last. 1796. pp. vi, 231. 

710) Hinweisung der Kantischen Moralphilosophie auf Religion, 
vorsiiglich Religion Jesu; by B***. In the NM. PA. Mg. 1789. 1, 2, 
pp. 206-218. (Kant and Christ at bottom not opposed.) 


711-714, Kants, Ueber — Gr. 


711) Kants, Ueber Herrn —Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten. 
In the Braunschweigisches Journal. 1789. May, pp. 77-91. June, pp. 
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129-139. (An acute, if not exhaustive, defence of the preferment of the 
happiness of rational beings as the first moral principle. Against this :) 

712) Snell, Chr. W.: Erinnerungen gegen den Aufsatz; Ueber Herrn 
Kanits Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten. Same place, 1789. 
September, pp. 48-75. (Worthless and verbose. Snell represents Kant’s 
view to be that there is required for the application of his first formal 
principle a material foundation, — the experiential ideas of the pleasant, of 
happiness, and of the means to its attainment. Snell’s objections to the 
happiness-principle, which he had completely misunderstood, was easily 
rebutted in :) 

713) Antwort an den Herrn Prorector Snell auf seine Erinnerungen 
gegen den Aufsatz: Ueber Herrn Kants Grundlegung zur Metaphystk 
der Sitten. Same place. 1789. December, pp. 462-487. (Lastly, this 
was replied to, not more happily than on the first occasion, by :) 

714) Snell, Chr. W. in An den Herrn Verfasser der Antwort auf 
meine Erinnerungen gegen den Aufsatz: Ueber Herrn Kants Grund- 
legung sur Metaphysik der Sitten. Same place. 1790. May, pp. 1-21. 
June, pp. 156-178. (Answered by Aap, in 1790.— All four articles were 
reprinted in J/¢r., iii, pp. 137-221.) 


715-718, Kleuker. 


715) Kleuker, Jh. F.: De libertate morali ex ratione Kantiana. Pro- 
gramma. 4to. Osnabriick. 1789. pp. 20. (Baseless arguments against 
Kant’s doctrine of freedom, which the author has not understood and 
believes to rest on a circulus in probando. Speculative ideas, it is said, 
are in this case, where it is a question of the active and perceptive indi- 
vidual, placed in all the relations of practical life, neither sources of infor- 
mation nor means of satisfaction.) 

716) Kleuker, Jh. Fr.: Neue Priifung und Erklarung der vorsiig- 
lichsten Beweise fiir die Wahrheit und den gottlichen Ursprung des 
Christenthums, wie der Ojenbarung tiberhaupt, auf Veranlassung neuerer 
Schriften und besonders des Hierocles, fiir diejenigen, welche griindliche 
Einsicht und Ueberzeuguny lichen, ohne oft zu wissen, woran sie sich bey 
gewissen Dingen halten sollen. Second part, containing a criticism of the 
most recent works on philosophy of religion. Svo. Riga. Hartknoch. 
pp- 372. (The title of the work suffices to indicate the standpoint of the 
author. Kant’s philosophy of religion and moral-theology are rejected, but 
combated less in terms of argument than in those of empty declamation 
and wanton ridicule. Kleuker’s attitude is rightly animadverted upon, in a 
review in the :) 

717) A. L.Z. 1790. IV, pp. 809-816. (To this Kleuker opposes a 
very weak defence, in the :) 

718) A.Z.Z. 1791. 7. B., pp. 392-394- 

718a) Kiiigel, E. Gf. Ch. Cf. no. 536. 
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719) Kosmann, J. W. A.: Beweis, dass der Raum kein allgemeiner 
Begriff, sondern eine reine Anschauung sey, gegen die Einwiirfe der 
Herren Feder und Weishaupt. 1. D. Translated from the Latin by the 
author himself, and in parts enlarged. 8vo. Breslau, Brieg, and Leipzig. 
Gutsch. pp. 32. The first part reprinted in A. A. M. 1791. I, 1, pp. 
99-113. (Kosmann attaches himself very closely to Reinhold’s views. 
His Magazin, as insignificant as this no. 719, and short-lived on that 
account, adopted on every point the side of Reinhold, and gave a portrait 
of him in its first number.) Against an unfair review of no. 719 in the 

720) Litterarische Chronik von Schlesien : December, 1789; by /. G. P. 

721) Kosmann defended himself in the 4. Z. Z., 1790. 7. B., pp. 335, 
336. 

722) Kreil, A.: Handbuch der Logik fiir seine Zuhérer. 8vo. Vienna. 
Graffer & Co. pp. 391. (The work owes large debts to Kant, as, ¢.g., 
the table of categories [reproduced, it is true, in somewhat altered form], 
with its limitation to experience.) 

723) Lossius, Jh. Ch.: Etwas tiber die Kantische Philosophie, in Hin- 
sicht des Beweises vom Daseyn Gottes. (From the Acta Acad. Elect. 
Mogunt. Erfurti: Ad a. 1788, 1789.) 4to. Erfurt. Keyser. pp. 12. 
Reprinted in M/¢r., II, pp. 144-156. (Lossius defends the cosmological 
proof, with totally inadequate arguments. It is every whit as justifiable for 
him to argue “von dem, was in der Sinnenwelt bedingt gegeben ist, auf 
das Unbedingte,” as it was for Kant to argue—and he maintains that 
Kant did so — “ von dem, was scheint (!), auf das, was ist.”) 

723a-/) Maass,/.G.E. Cf. nos. 447, 448, 477, 478, 482, 514. 

723g) Maasstab und Kompass, etc. Cf. no. 379. 

724) Maimon, Sal.: Probe rabbinischer Philosophie. In B. M., 14, 
pp- 171-179. (Discovers in a passage of the commentary of Maimonides 
to the “Mischnah Abboth” Kantian [better Maimonian] thoughts on the 
relation of thought to knowledge. This essay had already been published, 
in Hebrew, in a monthly publication of the “ Gesellschaft der Forscher der 
hebraischen Sprache ” [JONON =“ The Collector”]. Cf. nos. 792 ff. 

725) Matthias, A.: Commentatio de rationibus ac momentis quibus 
virtus nullo religionis praesidio munita sese commendare ac tueri possit. 
4to. Géttingen. 1789. pp. 20. (A Preisschrift, crowned by the philo- 
sophical faculty, containing no independent thoughts of any value, dependent 
on Kant as regards the opposition of morality and happiness, and the 
assumption of a highest being as necessarily requisite for their reconcilia- 
tion. Without regard to religion, mankind is impelled towards virtue, 
because this is on the one hand identical with practical reason, and there- 
fore the root of mental freedom, and at the same time is on the other the 
most essential source of happiness in all outward circumstances, and of the 
love and reverence of one’s neighbors for oneself.) 

726) Ouvrier, K. Sigm.: Idealismi sic dicti transscendentalis examen 
accuratius una cum novo demonstrationis genere quo Deum esse docetur. 
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Large 4to. Leipzig. Crusius. pp. 57. (Polemic against @ rior? intui- 
tions and concepts, from the standpoint of Locke. Space and time could, 
according to the 2. V., be both subjective and objective. Our knowledge 
extends to the supersensible. Expansion of the physico-theological proof 
of the existence of God.) 

727) Philosophie, Ueber die heutige. In the Zeitschrift in besonderer 
Riicksicht auf Gegenstinde des vornehmern Wissens. 8vo. Hamburg. 
Part I, no. 2. (In unintelligible language is urged and discussed the 
unintelligible objection against Kant, that he has confused the faculty of 
thought, the grounds of separate thoughts, and the condition of the possi- 
bility of thought in general. Cf. no. 820.) 

727a) Philosophie, Ueber die Kantische. Cf. no. 438. 

7276-1) Ph. Mg. Cf. nos. 477, 478, 482, 494, 496-499, 501, 511-513, 
514, 536-540. 

727u-x) Rehberg, A. Wih. Cf. nos. 481, 483, 500, 502. 

727y-22) Reinhold, C. L. Cf. nos. 252-257, 445, 508, 510. 


728-733a, Reuss. 


728) Reuss, Matern: Soll man auf katholischen Universitaten Kants 
Philosophie erkliren? Large 8vo. Wiirzburg. Rienner. pp. 62. Re- 
printed in 4/¢r. 1, pp. 52-88. (The question is answered in the affirmative, 
after it has been shown, in a brief summary of the Kantian philosophy, that 
this contains no elements of danger to religion, morals, or state. For the 
lectures which he actually delivered on Kant’s philosophy, Reuss wrote 
no. 729 with strict reference to Jakob’s Logic and Metaphysic; in his 
Analytica he follows the 2. V. closely.) 

729) Reuss: Logica universalis et analytica facultatis cognoscendi 
purae; scholae suae scripsit. 8vo. Same place. pp. 191. (Answering 
the same purpose as nos. 729 and 604 were :) 

730) Reuss: De eo quid ratio speculativa a priori de anima et mundo 
statuere possit. Wirzburg. 1792. 

731) Reuss: Dissertatio. Theoria sensualitatis. S8vo. Wiirzburg. 
1793- pp. 20. 

732) Reuss: Dissertatio. Theoria facultatis repraesentandt. 8vo. 
Wiirzburg. 1793. pp. 24. 

733) Reuss: Dissertatio. Theoria rationis cum positionibus de psy- 
chologia rationali. 8vo. Wiirzburg. 1793. pp. 16. 

7334) Reuss Praes.— Mack, G.: Dissertatio. Positiones ex universa 
philosophia. Wirzburg. 1795. 

7334) Schaumann, J.C. G. Cf. no. 321. 

733¢, @) Schmid, lh. Wih. Cf. nos. 605, 618. 

734) Schultz, Jh.: Priifung der Kantischen Critik der reinen Ver- 
nunft. Two vols. 1789-1792. Part I. Large 8vo. Koénigsberg. Hartung. 
pp. vi, 242. Pirated: Frankfurt and Leipzig. 1791. (Comprises only the 
Introduction, and the portion of the Aesthetics which falls to be considered 
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in the very thorough treatment of the theory of mathematical knowledge. 
Kant’s doctrines are accurately apprehended and clearly expounded ; if 
there is any deviation from the Cr7¢zs, it is at most a small one in the 
matter of the distinction between analytic and synthetic judgments. On 
Schultz’ view, a judgment may be variously analytic or synthetic to various 
persons, according to the concept which they connect with the subject of 
it. The elements of doubt are to disappear through one’s understanding 
by this ‘concept’ the fundamental concept ; 7. ¢., the most primary concept 
which one forms of the subject, and which contains only those character- 
istics which are requisite for the discrimination of it from other things. A 
large portion of the first volume is taken up with detailed and always acute, 
if not invariably successful polemic against Abel [no. 230], Borntrager 
[no. 441], Feder [no. 319}, Platner [no. 188], Reimarus [no. 395], Selle 
[no. 197}, Stattler [no. 625}, Tiedemann [no. 223], Tittel [no. 296], Weishaupt 
[nos. 303-305]. Against Vol. I are nos. 547-549, 628. On Vol. II, cf. no. 563.) 

734a) Schiitz, Ch. Gf. Cf. no. 221. 

7346) Simon, Jh. Nicl.: Sdtze aus der Moralphilosophie. 4to. Kob- 
lenz. (Propositions from the fields of general practical philosophy, ethics, 
and natural law ; strongly influenced by Kant.) 

734¢) Skizze einer Geschichte der Moral. \n the Berlinisches Journal 
fiir Aufklérung. 1789. Vol. IV, Part II; Vol. V, Parts I, III. 1790. 
Vol. VII, Part I. (The duties of morality are merely accidental and con- 
ventional. This result is declared to be in harmony with that of the 
Pr. V.) 

734d) Snell, Chr. W. Cf. no. 712. 


734¢-730, Fr. Wih,. Dn, Snell. 


734¢) Snell, Fr. Wilh. Dn.: Menon, oder Versuch in Gespriichen die 
vornehmsten Punkte aus der Kritik der praktischen Vernunft des Hrn. 
Kant su erliutern. Large 8vo. Mannheim. Schwan & Gétz. pp. 392. 
Second and improved edition. Same place. 1796. pp. 404. (Snell is as 
shallow as he is productive. His writings consist for the most part of 
long-winded, dull, superficial repetitions of Kantian thoughts. They were 
not entirely without value, for the popularizing of Kant, at the time of their 
publication ; but for the general development of science and for us to-day 
they are quite worthless. Snell, like his brother Chr. W. Snell (cf. Snedd, 
1790), seems to have made a far better practical teacher than author. The 
Menon, directed in particular against the principle of happiness, which is 
represented as bringing in its train the most sad and terrible consequences, 
was attacked in a review in the :) 

734/) G.g.A. 1790, I, pp. 14-19. (Snell defended himself in the 
N. Ph. Mg. 1790. 1, 4, pp. §12-544 :) 

734¢) Snell, Fr. W. Dn.: Ueber die Begriffe von reiner Sittlichkeit und 
Glickseligheit, in Beztehung auf eine Recension in den Gottinger 


gelehrten Anseigen. 
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7344) Snell, Fr. W. Dn. : Vermischte mathematische und philosophische 
Aufsdtze. 8vo. Giessen. 1789. Krieger. pp. 198. Second edition, 
1769. (The second essay treats of Kant’s doctrine of moral freedom ; the 
third disputes the objections raised by Ulrich to it, in his Eveutheriologie. 
Cf. no. 650.) 

7342) Snell, Fr. W.Dn.: Ueber das Gefiihl des Erhabenen, nach Kants 
Kritik der Urtheilskraft. nthe N. PA. Mg. 1791. II, 4, pp. 426-466. 

7347) Snell, Fr. W. Dn.: Kurze Darstellung und Erliuterung der 
Kantischen Kritik der dsthetischen Urtheilskraft. Part 1, containing the 
aesthetic portion. Large 8vo. Giessen and Mannheim. 1791. Schwan & 
Gétz. pp. 246. Second and last part, containing the salient points of the 
Kritik der teleologischen Urtheilskraft. 1792. Same place. pp. 236. 
(Where Kant is clear, Snell is long-winded ; where Kant is difficult, on the 
other hand, Snell either reproduces his expressions exactly, or even omits 
much of what Kant has said, in varied phraseology and on other occasions, 
for the more intelligible exposition of his argument.) 

7344) Snell, Fr.W. Dn. : Ueber die Gleichmiithigkeit. In Ph. I. 1793. 
I,2. pp. 159-204. (On pp. 192-194 are tabulated the characteristics of 
moral equanimity in accordance with the table of categories.) 

734/) Snell, Fr. W. Dn.: Lehrbuch fiir den ersten Unterricht in der 
Philosophie. 8vo. Giessen. 1794. Heyer. Part I. LErfahrungs- 
Seelenlehre, Logik, Metaphysik, und Aesthetik. pp. xviii, 264. Part II. 
Moral, Naturrecht, moralische Religionslehre. pp. 138. Second edition. 
1796. pp. 264 and 136. Third edition. 1801. Seventh edition. 1821. 
Eighth edition, revised and improved. 1832. Same place. Eighteen and 
a half sheets. (Kant’s doctrines are expounded in popular fashion for 
beginners, the work being intended as an introduction to the more exact 
study of his works. The Aesthetik, by Chr. W’. Snell, is a simple sum- 
mary of U.; the Moral, an abstract of C. Chr. Erh. Schmid’s Moral- 
philosophie. 1790. Ata later date, Snell left Kant to follow Fichte, with- 
out, however, being conscious of the range of Fichte’s philosophy and its 
total difference from that of Kant. This is shown in :) 

735) Erilduterungen der Transscendentalphilosophie, fiir das grissere 
Publicum bestimmt, von J. E. Chr. Schmidt und Fr. W. Dn. Snell. Part 1. 
8vo. Giessen. 1800. Heyer. pp. 108. Contains: (1) Ueber die Absicht 
der kritischen Philosophie ; (2) Ueber einige Vorurtheile gegen das Studium 
der kritischen Philosophie ; (3) Ueber Kants Kritik der reinen Vernun/t, 
und Herders Metakritik. (Herder often disputes assertions which Kant 
has not made at all ; there is no very great difference between the two.) 

736) Snell, Fr. W. Dn.: Ueber philosophischen Kriticismus, in Ver- 
gleichung mit Dogmatismus und Skepticismus. 8vo. Giessen. 1802. 
Tasché & Miiller. pp. 82. (Defence of Criticism. In spite of his assump- 
tion of things-in-themselves, Kant has nevertheless expressed no opinion on 
the question whether the origin of ideas of sense lies within or without the 
knowing subject. — Cf., also, as regards his share in the H/andbuch der 
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Philosophie, published by him in conjunction with his brother Chr. W. 
Snell, the name Chr. W’. Snell, under 1790.) 

736a) Spatszierginge, Critische, etc. Cf. no. 381. 

7366, c) Stattler, Bened. Cf. nos. 626, 627. 

736d, e) Tieftrunk, J. H. Cf. nos. 639, 640. 


737, 738, Tilemann. 


737) Tilemann, P. Grh.: Critik der Unsterblichkeitslehre, in Ansehung 
der Sittengesetze. Ein philosophischer Versuch. 8vo. Bremen. Forster. 
pp. 156. (The author defends Kant’s formal moral principle ; and, with 
Kant, attempts to remove from Ethics all material grounds of determi- 
nation [expectation of perfections of any kind]. From it, however, he 
deduces the corollary, that Ethics neither makes necessary nor can prove 
the reality of God and immortality. The value of the hope of immortality 
consists in its production of a certain sense of joy, and, with that, of the 
right disposition to virtue. This work evoked :) 

738) Briefe, Zwey —tiber Herrn Kants Grundprincip der Moral auf 
Veranlassung der Tilemannschen Critik der Unsterblichkeitslehre in Anse- 
hung des Sittengesetzes, geschrieben von Fr. Arnold Hasenkamp und Th. 
Ldw. Muzel. Large 8vo. Berlin and Frankfurt an der Oder. 1791. 
Kunze. pp. 45. (Hasenkamp, in his attack on Tilemann and Kant, is 
guilty of many misunderstandings and inaccuracies. He is, however, right 
in his assertion that the Kantian imperative may comprise a different con- 
tent for different individuals. Muzel defends Tilemann ; corrects Hasen- 
kamp’s blunders ; and directs himself especially against the happiness-ethic.) 

739) Tilling, Ch. Gf.: Gedanken zur Priifung von Kants Grundlegung 
zur Metaphysik der Sitten, vorgetragen in Absicht auf die Begriindung 
des hochsten Grundsatzes des Naturrechts. Nebst einem auf diesen 
Grundsatz gebauten Versuch einer Beantwortung der Frage: von den 
Griinden und den Grenzen der dlterlichen Gewalt nach dem Naturrecht 
und von der im Staate rechtmdssigen und niitslichen Ausdehnung und 
Einschrankung dieser Gewalt. Large 8vo. Leipzig. Biischel’s widow. 
pp. xi, 326. (In the first part: polemic against Kant’s purely formal 
moral principle, and the exclusion of all material motives.) 

740) Ulrich, J. A. H.: Einleitung zur Moral sum Gebrauch bet 
Vorlesungen. 8vo. Jena. 1789. One sheet. (Exposition of funda- 
mental concepts, and introduction to practical philosophy. With Kant, 
against happiness-principles. For an aprioristic Ought; a moral necessity 
derived from pure reason.) 

740a) Unterhaltungen, Sokratische. Cf. no. 268. 

741) Zéllner, Jh. Fr.: Ueber speculative Philosophie. Fiir Liebhaber 
der Philosophie und fiir Anfinger in derselben aus den wichentlichen 
Unterhaltungen iiber die Erde und thre Bewohner besonders abgedruckt. 
8vo. Berlin. Maurer. pp. 215. (Recognizes with enthusiasm [pp. 124, 
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125] Kant’s services to philosophy, and adopts [pp. 39, ff.] his table of 
categories. For the rest, Zéllner’s popular investigations into Origin, End, 
Use, Harm, Publicity of Speculation, deviate too widely from those of Kant, 
for these latter to have been able to exercise an influence upon them in 
matters of detail.) 

741a, 6) Zweck, Einzig miglicher— Jesu, und Zusdtze dazu. CE. 
nos. 639, 640. 


1790. 


741c-h) Abicht, J. H. Cf. nos. 410-414, 416. 

741i-k) A. L. Z. Cf. nos. §15, 561, 717. 

741/) Auswahl der besten Aufsitze tiber Kantische Philosophie. Cf. 
no. 242. 

742) Bahrdt, K. F.: Katechismus der natiirlichen Religion als Gruna- 
lage eines jeden Unterrichts in der Moral und Religion zum Gebrauch 
fiir Aeltern, Prediger, Lehrer und Zoglinge. 8vo. Halle. Francke & 
Bispink. pp. 204. Second and enlarged edition. 8vo. Gérlitz. 1795. 
Hermsdorf & Anton. pp. x, 242. (Kant’s moral proofs of the existence 
of God and of immortality are employed.) 

743) Besecke, J. Mich. Gli.: Probe eines kritischen Commentars tiber 
Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 8vo. Mitau. Steffenhagen. pp. 31. 
New and titular edition. Riga. 1792. Miiller. (Completely worthless. 
The 2. V. is not digested ; the polemic weak and ineffectual.) 

744) Beytrage, Monatliche—zur Philosophie, Menschenkenntniss und 
Ersichungskunst. 8vo. Berlin. Matzdorf. Part I, no. 2. Ueber die 
menschliche Erkenntniss tiberhaupt und die philosophische insbesondere. 
Part II, no. 1. Ueber einige Stellen in Hn. Reinhold’s Briefen tiber die 
Kantische Philosophie. Part III, no. 4. Ueber Hrn. Kants Criterien 
der Erkenntnisse a priori. (The author is, it is true, an admirer of Kant, 
but diverges from him on many points. The pure reason, ¢. g., is said to 
know things-in-themselves by the aid of merely negative characteristics. 
The Beytrdége appear to have been, as they deserved, in little demand, for 
they failed to appear after the third part.) 

745) Bildung, Ueber die erste thierische—nach Kantischen Grund. 
saétzen. In the Braunschweigisches Journal. 1790. November, pp. 331- 
338. (Generation is explained in accordance with the teleological system 
of epigenesis, and referred ultimately to God.) 

746) Block, G. Wih.: Versuch vollstindiger Prolegomena zur Philo- 
sophie. 8vo. Ratzeburg. 1790. pp. 231. (Experience is the source of 
philosophy, but reason passes beyond it to judgments of analogy as to the 
not-to-be-experienced. Judgments and conclusions rest on the laws of the 
understanding, and derive their necessity from these, although they too are 
only known by experience. Through judgments of analogy we arrive at 
speculative, although not demonstrative knowledge of God and immortality. 
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Side by side with this, as the second basis of religion, we have the presence 
of the moral law with its consequences, — belief in God and immortality. 
The moral law commands, on Block’s view, the doing of that whereby one 
becomes worthy of happiness.) 

747) Born, Fr. Glo.: Ueber den transscendentalen Idealismus. In the 
N. Ph. Mg. 1, 3, pp. 360-372. I, 4, pp. 459-463. (Difference between 
Schein and Erscheinung, empirical and transcendental idealism. Founda- 
tion and defence of the latter, principally on the ground of physiological 
facts.) 

748) Born: Erinnerung gegen die Recension des ersten und zweyten 
Sticks dieses Magazins in den Tiibingischen gelehrten Anzeigen vom 
Jahr 1790, 37. Stiick, S. 290 und f. In the N. Ph. Mg. 1, 4, pp. 609-616. 

749) Born: Ueber die Analogie der Logik und Aesthetik. In the 
N. Ph. Mg. II, 1-2, pp. 205-212. (Born shares the view of Kant, 
expressed in #. Va. and XR. Vb., that Aesthetics is only subjectively of 
general validity, and, therefore, neither is nor can become a science. The 
supposed analogy between it and logic is, therefore, totally without founda- 
tion.) 

749a, 6) Born. Cf. nos. §70, 659. 


750-758, Brastberger. 


750) Brastberger, Gbh. Ulr.: Untersuchungen tiber Kants Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft. 8vo. Halle. Gebauer. pp. vi, 430. (Gives, in short 
paragraphs, a popular paraphrase of the contents of the Avi#ik, and con- 
siders its mistakes in appended Remarks. Regarded, in general, as very 
acute. I must confess, however, to sharing the opinion of Tiedemann in 
the A. D. B.[1791, 104, I, S. 212-213, under the title 24}, that it is often a 
question in its pages of empty word-polemic. Brastberger diverges from 
Kant most definitely in ascribing the origin of the table of categories to 
empirical observation, and in basing space, time and categories on “Urdinge,” 
which are absolutely independent of our ideation. These “ Urdinge,” it is 
true, cannot be known; cannot even be proved: but our knowledge directs 
us to them, and we must not, therefore, like Kant, refuse to accept them. 
But Kant, of course, does not do this by any means. _ Brastberger, however, 
sees phenomena in the ‘ objects which affect us’ of the Introduction to 2. V2.; 
though it is obvious, from a comparison of parallel passages, that Kant was 
here thinking of things-in-themselves. This mistake is also charged against 
Brastberger in the 7:, 1791, part 49; while, according to the A. Z. Z. 
[1791, III, pp. 345-350], he is right as regards the letter of the Ariti#, but 
wrong as regards the spirit of it,— and in particular as regards the pure 
spirit, as seen in Reinhold’s exposition. Brastberger defended himself 
against this review in the Preface to no. 757. Since, on his view, the 
Kritik on the one hand aspires to the determination of the limits of human 
knowledge, and on the other remains entirely within the field of conscious- 
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ness, — distinguishing, it is true, subject and object within this, but not 
bringing into consideration at all the actual object [‘“ Urding ”’}, — it has 
plainly no right to deny the possibility of this, and its utterances with 
regard to knowledge are mere tautological propositions. There is, however, 
one consideration which more than any other prevents the ascription of any 
real value to Brastberger’s investigations: the consideration that in con- 
tradiction to the truly historical method, he does not interpret the systems 
from themselves, but in syncretic fashion imports into them what he 
recognizes as truth, and then finds this truth contained in them as the 
view of the particular philosopher himself. So that — especially in the 
first three essays — the whole difference between Dogmatism and Criticism 
appears to be removed, or to consist, if it remains, only in empty disputes 
about words: since Dogmatism is supposed never to have advanced the 
claim of determining anything with regard to the “ Urdinge,” apart from 
the way in which we must think them to ourselves, 7. ¢., with regard to the 
mode of their existence outside of our faculty of ideation.) 

751) Brastberger: Schliissel zu einer leichten und natiirlichen Erkla- 
rung der Vernunft-Kritik, Philosophen zur Priifung vorgelegt. In the 
Ph. Mg. 1792. IV, pp. 381-405. (The Ariték is not by any means 
seriously intended by Kant. He merely advanced paradoxes, in order to 
disturb the philosophical slumber by a wholesome shock !! !) 

752) Brastberger: Ist die kritische Grenzberichtigung unserer Er- 
kenntniss wahr, und wenn sie es ist, ist sie auch meu? Ir the PA. A. 
1793. I, 4, pp. 91-122. II, 1, pp. 70-94. 

753) Brastberger: Kurze Revision des Streites tiber den Werth una 
die Brauchbarkeit der beyden oberen Erkenntnissgriinde, ndmlich des 
Satzes des Widerspruchs und des zureichenden Grundes. Inthe Ph. A. 
1794. II, 2, pp. 60-101. (Eberhard was, naturally, but little satisfied with 
the exposition of Dogmatism quoted above, and appended to the two last- 
named essays two continuations :) 

754) Eberhard: Nachschrift zu der vorstehenden Abhandlung. In 
the Ph. A. 1793. II, 1, pp. 94-111. 

755) Eberhard: Nachschrift zu dem vorstehenden Aufsatze. In the 
Ph. A. 1794. Il, 2, pp. 102-119. (Answered by Brastberger, in :) 

756) Brastberger: Schreiben an den Herausgeber. In the Ph. A. 
1795. II, 4, pp. 74-106. (We find precisely the same unhistorical 
method, of introducing his own views into the works of a strange author, 
in :) 

757) Brastberger: Untersuchungen tiber Kants Kritik der praktischen 
Vernunft. Large 8vo. Tiibingen. 1792. Cotta. pp. 259. (These he 
defends against the well-founded attacks of the Oberdeutsche allgemeine 
Litteratur-Zeitung, in the Ph. A. -) 

758) Brastberger: Berichtigung einer Recension in der Oberdeutschen 
Litteratur-Zeitung als ein Nachtrag zu meinen Untersuchungen tiber die 
Kritik der praktischen Vernunft. 1794. 11, 3, pp.79-115. 1795. II, 4, 
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pp. 1-36. (Only an instance of Brastberger’s distortions of meaning. 
Kant is said not to have taught that we can assert the real existence of 
things-in-themselves, because of our practical reason [which would certainly 
be new, but also wholly false], but only that the practical reason compels 
us to regard phenomena, as though an intelligible world underlay them.) 


759-761, Briefe, Kritische —an Kant. 

759) Briefe, Kritische —an Herrn Immanuel Kant, Professor in 
Kénigsberg, tiber seine Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Large 8vo. Gottingen. 
Vandenhék & Ruprecht. pp. xvi, 309. (The Introduction and the 
Aesthetic are taken sentence by sentence. Some not unfounded objections 
are raised: but they disappear in a flood of misunderstandings of the 
worst description, and do not themselves rise above the commonplace 
and the obvious. An annihilating criticism, whose one fault is a too 
constant and too frequent fidelity to the exact words of the Master, was 
published by :) 

760) Born, F.G.: Inthe M. Ph. Mg. 1791. II, 3, pp. 321-396. II, 
4, pp. 527-558. (In answer to Born, and to the other critics of the Briefe, 
appeared :) 

761) Vertheidigung der kritischen Briefe an Herrn Immanuel Kant, 
tiber seine Kritik der reinen Vernunft, vornehmlich gegen die Bornischen 
Angriffe. Large 8vo. Géttingen. 1792. Vandenhék & Ruprecht. pp. 135. 

762) Briefe, Newe —tiber die Kantische Philosophie. \n the Braun- 
schweigisches Journal. 1790. August, pp. 442-478. 1791. June, pp. 199- 
218; September, pp. 1-18. (Against the Kantian Ethic, from the stand- 
point of the happiness-principle. No new or important thoughts, but many 
useful counter-arguments. The end of Kant’s Rigorism, though it regards 
us as becoming worthy of happiness through the exercise of virtue, is still 
Eudaemonism. The source of morality is good-will ; the feeling of happi- 
ness that is bound up with virtue is the most potent motive to morality. 
The two concluding essays analyze and criticise the first pages of Kant’s 
Grundlegung.) 

762a-u) Eberhard, J. A. Cf. nos. 259-261, 263, 495, 503, 504, 517- 
522, 544-546, 548, 567-569. 

762v) Erinnerungen des Leipziger Recensenten gegen Flatt. Cf 
no. 454. 

763 -764, Ewald. 


763) Ewald, J. L.: Ueber die Kantische Philosophie, mit Hinsicht 
auf die Bediirfnisse der Menschheit. Briefe an Emma. 8vo. Berlin. 
Unger. pp. 103. (The author finds that the Kantian philosophy leaves the 
claims of the heart and of the theology of feeling unsatisfied ; and accord- 
ingly cautions the public against it, as dangerous to religion and morality. 
On the analogy of Kant’s moral proof of the existence of God, it would be 
possible also to prove the necessity of revelation. Kant’s moral principle is 
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too rigorous. In opposition to this inconsequent talk about feeling, G. Z. 
Bekenn attempted [anonymously] to restore to reason her right of distin- 
guishing between truth and error, in:) 

764) Kantische Philosophie, Veber die—, mit Hinsicht auf gewisse 
Bediirfnisse unseres Zeitalters,—auch Briefe an Emma. 8vo. Bremen. 
1791. Cramer. pp. 122. 

764a-¢) Feder, I. G. H. Cf. nos. 269, 323, 329, 330, 332. 

764f) Geist, Der—wahrer Religion. Eine Idee. Von S. [F. H. 
Chn. Schwars.] 8vo. Marburg. New academical press. pp. 108, 
(Kant’s moral-theology is popularly expounded in poetic, vu/go bombastic 
language, as the only true religion.) 

765) Gerhards, I. H.: Tentamen philosophicum. 4to. Koblenz. 
1790. 

766) Gerhards: Exercitium philosophicum. 4to. Koblenz. 1791. 
(Two summaries of Kant’s philosophy, differing only in arrangement and 
omission or addition. The one is preceded by an epitome of Reinhold’s 
Theorie, the other by a synopsis of empirical psychology.) 

766a-c) G.g. A. Il. Review* of U. Cf. no. 332, and also nos. 728, 
734f, 

767) Gth. II, pp. 710 ff, 717 ff. Review* of U. 

768) Gth. II, pp. 785 ff. Review* of Kant’s Entdeckung (no. 70). 

768a-c) Heydenreich, K. H. Cf. nos. 678, 687, 688. 

708d) Hufeland, Gli. Cf. no. 216. 

768e-g) Jakob, L. Hr. Cf. nos. 347, 348, 364. 

708h-/) Kastner, A.G. Cf. nos. 541-543. 

768k) Kiesewetter, /h. Gf. K. Chr. Cf. no 462. 

7682) Kosmann, J. W.A. Cf. no. 721. 

769) Koch, l.: Positiones selectae ex philosophia. UHeidelberg. 1790- 
1792. 1794. (1791. 8vo. pp. 32. 1792. 4to. Koch Praes.— K. Kinle 
defend. 1794. 4to. Koch Praes.— Tk. F. v. Zentner defend.) (Separate 
propositions, without any exact connexion, on the lines of the thought of 
Kant, Reinhold, Jakob, and Reuss. Cf. Wedekind, 1793.) 

770) Kritik der schonen Vernunft, von einem Neger. 8vo. Fetz and 
Marokko. The brothers Ylepp. 1800. [Leipzig. 1790. Dyk.] pp. 70. 
(Unsuccessful satire upon the Kantian philosophy. Some good, though 
very commonplace objections are lost among a crowd of bad misunder- 
standings.) 

771) Ludwig, G. Mrt.: Priifung ungeniessbarer Aufkidrungen der 
Naturalisten, Materialisten, Idealisten und Pantheisten, gefertiget von 
einem Orthodoxen. 8vo. Leipzig. In commission with Hilscher. pp. 323. 
(Itself an “ ungeniessbares” medley of unwarranted inferences and sheer 
misunderstandings. Kant is a monist and an egoist ; though at the same 
time, according to another passage, he denies his own existence. The 
whole Aritié is found to be based upon paralogisms.) 

7714, 6) Maass,/.G.£. Cf. nos. 484, 518. 
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772-815, Maimon. 


772) Maimon, Salomon: Versuch tiber die Transscendentalphilosophie, 
mit einem Anhange iiber die symbolische Erkenntniss und Anmerkungen. 
8vo. Berlin. Voss & Son. pp. xii, 446. (One might well be in doubt, 
whether to designate Maimon as an opponent or adherent of Kant’s. In 
any case, his philosophizing, which — apart from the more popular essays 
— is concerned in the main with logic and epistemology, though in the 
shorter articles Aesthetics, Ethics, and Natural Law are also treated of, 
shows him to be from first to last dependent upon the Kantian system. 
Neither by nature nor by his talmudistic education was Maimon endowed 
with any great gift of productive and systematic thought, though both went 
towards fitting him for polemic and criticism. His strength lay in the 
discovery of errors and inconsistencies in the systems of others, in the 
following up of his adversary even to his last corner of refuge, and in 
the forcing him to logical surrender. His method developed in him a con- 
siderable acuteness, and a most astonishing facility in the finest conceptual 
analysis, —a facility which often, it must be admitted, leads to worthless 
artificialisms and mere verbal polemic. Naturally, this manner of philoso- 
phizing implies an excess of definitions, distinctions, and divisions, which 
are frequently arbitrary and not in accordance with general usage, but 
which, nevertheless, are to be received as the only ones which can give 
significance to the expressions in question. Maimon never gave an inde- 
pendent exposition of his philosophic views, but in his larger works on 
philosophy [except, of course, in no. 773] always follows closely the course 
of Kant in the 2&. Y. He is perpetually making new turns, getting new 
points of view, finding new paths, for the statement of his agreement with 
and his divergences from the views of Kant. In many of his works he 
even employs, for this purpose, two separate and naturally independent 
trains of thought; so that his writings, when we consider also the concep- 
tual hair-splitting, which has been already mentioned, and the author's 
difficult and frequently grammatically incorrect style, form the reverse of 
refreshing reading. No. 772, which Kant recognized in letters to M. Herz 
and Maimon [cf. no. 76] to be a most acute piece of writing, deviates in 
some points from the later and final views of its author. He endeavors 
in it, ¢.g., to justify the application of the categories to empirical objects 
by the assumption of differentials of sensible intuitition, similar to the 
differentials of mathematics and identical with noumena, as rightly under- 
stood. The principal differences from Kant, which are common to the 
work, nos. 772, 773, 775-777, are the following : — 

1) Sense and understanding are not two different sources of knowledge, 
but point further back to consciousness as the final source for both ; 
not, however, to the ideating consciousness of Reinhold, but to conscious- 
ness in general, which forms the basis of that as of every other definite 
consciousness. 











—_—_— —— —— 
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2) Sense and understanding would, in an infinite understanding, be one 
and the same force ; for us, sense is only an imperfect understanding. It 
must not be defined as passivity, because the assumption of affecting 
things-in-themselves is senseless. The expression : Sense gives us objects, 
only says: There is something given within our faculty of knowledge, the 
mode of origin of which is unknown to us, which cannot be derived, in 
accordance with the laws of the faculty of knowledge, from this faculty, 
but which nevertheless does not come from without ; the noumenon is, there- 
fore, only an idea, a concept of limitation, to which we are constantly 
approximating, in becoming conscious of the rules by which we produce, 
and therewith pass from intuition to concept, from sense to understanding. 
The given is given to us either a Josterior?, as the sensations, or a priori, 
as time and space. 

3) These latter are the definite modes in which the multiplicity of con- 
sciousness is comprehended to its unity. They are, it is true, as sensible 
ideas of difference, subjective forms ; but they possess an objective basis, 
namely, the difference between objects, which must be thought similarly, 
although of course not in space, by all thinking beings. 

4) Maimon rejects the absolute distinction which Kant had drawn between 
pure logic, which treats of pure thought, or of the conditions of a thing 
in general, and ¢ranscendental logic, which deals with real thought and 
knowledge, the thought of the actually existent, with its laws. The prin- 
ciples of pure logic, such as the law of contradiction, of excluded middle, 
efc., must rather first “receive their foundation in the transcendental 
philosophy. Their highest principle is the principle of Determinability 
(Bestimmbarkeit) On this rest, in the last resort, all logical principles, 
determinations, and operations ; on it, too, the difference — explained by 
Maimon in a different manner from that of Kant — between analytic and 
synthetic judgments ; from it are easily to be derived the table of categories, 
and with that the table of judgments. 

5) As regards the transcendental deduction of the categories, Maimon 
denies, with Hume, the existence of that experience, consisting of univer- 
sally valid, necessary judgments, on which Kant’s deduction is based. The 
knowledge of experience is only subjectively valid, probable ; objective 
certainty, necessity, could only be attributed to it on the ground of a com- 
plete experience, — which, however, always remains only an unattainable 
idea. Kant’s deduction is, therefore, very artistic ; it is even irrefutable, in 





case there is such an experience: only as an actual matter of fact it is not 
applicable. The categories are unconditionally valid for all the objects of 
real thought ; but such objects are only to be found in mathematics. Real 
thought does not extend to empirical objects, because the properties found 
united in these are only codrdinated with one another, and do not stand to 
one another in the relation of determinability, — that is, do not come under 
the principle of determinability. It is true that the categories can be 
mediately applied to empirical objects, 7. ¢., first of all to the forms of their 
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given-ness, time and space [Kant’s schematism], and so indirectly also to 
the objects themselves. But it always remains uncertain, whether the 
relations of time and space, to which the categories are applied, will always 
remain the same in the case of the objects. If, for example, I also apply 
the category of causality, in the case of fire and heat, to the form of their 
given-ness, to the time in which they stand in the relation of succession, it 
still only follows that I can say that this succession has occurred hitherto, 
and will very probably occur again in the future. But no objective cer- 
tainty can be secured to me by this use of the categories ; and there are, 
therefore, no synthetic judgments a priori concerning empirical objects. 

6) The Dialectic is, according to Maimon, a criticism of the faculty of 
imagination, not of the theoretical reason. The latter always asks for the 
condition of the conditioned ; only the faculty of imagination conceives of 
this progressus, by an illusion, as finite, — so producing the “ideas” of the 
unconditioned, and the Antithetik at the same time as the cosmological 
(cf. no. 806). The theological idea bids us strive after absolute totality, 
that is, after perfection. In this endeavor consists that religion which is 
valid for every rational being. It would be wrong to ascribe to this idea 
an actual object. The idea of God has only a subjective significance in a 
practical regard as well. If one attempts to conceive of God in idea as 
actual, one falls into anthropomorphism. Nevertheless, Maimon expresses 
himself as believing in a World-spirit [no. 798], thereby abandoning his 
strictly critical standpoint. — I proceed to the enumeration of the writings, 
which form together with no. 772 the basis of the foregoing exposition.) 

773) Maimon: Philosophisches Worterbuch oder Beleuchtung der 
wichtigsten Gegenstinde der Philosophie in alphabetischer Ordnung. 
8vo. Berlin. 1791. Unger. Part I, pp. 222. (The idea is character- 
istic of Maimon’s unsystematic way of thinking. He included in the 
Dictionary several of his earlier and shorter essays, practically unaltered. 
To the review by :) 

774) Reinhold in the A. L. Z. 1792. I, pp. 49-56 (Maimon replies 
in no. 385, and no. 931, pp. 15-23, Anmerkung. Cf., also, no. 784, III.) 

775) Maimon: Die Kathegorien [sic!] des Aristoteles. Mit Anmer- 
kungen erliutert, und als Propideutik zu einer neuen Theorie des 
Denkens dargestelit. 8vo. Berlin. 1794. Felisch. pp. 257. (The 
Propaedeutic again connects with the construction of the 2. V.) 

776) Maimon: Versuch einer neuen Logik oder Theorie des Denkens. 
Nebst angehingten Briefen des Philaletes an Aenesidemus. Large 8vo. 
Berlin. 1794. Felisch. pp. Ixviii, 438. Second edition, 1798. 

777) Maimon: Kritische Untersuchungen tiber den menschlichen Geist 
oder das hihere Erkenntniss- und Willensvermogen. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 
1797. The younger Fleischer. pp. xxvi, 371. (In this work we have, 
Pp. 231-277, Prolegomena zur Kritik einer praktischen Vernunft, with 
which Maimon passes beyond the usual limits of his writings, and enters 
upon the field of practical philosophy. There follows, pp. 278-352, an 
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Ethik nach Aristoteles ; since this is, on the author’s view, more valuable 
for practical use than the Kantian Ethic, just because it does not rest upon 
a single principle. Besides this, and apart from separate articles in the 
Dictionary and the second half [Letters 8-10] of no. 784, III, there remain 
to be mentioned, as forming part of Maimon’s practical philosophy, the 
following essays :) 

778) Maimon: Versuch einer neuen Darstellung des Moralprincips 
und Dedukzion seiner Realitat. Inthe B. M. 1794. XXIV, November, 
pp. 402-453. (Against this :) 

779) An Herrn Salomon Maimon: tiber eine Stelle in dessen Aufsatz. 
1793 [sic!] November, No. 5. In the B. M. 1795. XXV, January, 
pp- 57-60. (Answered by Maimon, in no. 781, pp. 339, 340.) 

780) Maimon: Ueber die ersten Griinde des Naturrechts. In the Nth. 
Ph. ft. 1,2. 1795. pp. 141-174. 

781) Maimon: Ueber die ersten Grundsatze des Naturrechts. In the 
B. M. 1795. XXV, April, pp. 310-341. (To p. 339 in almost verbal 
agreement with no. 780, pp. 142-168.) 

782) Maimon:; Ueber die ersten Griinde der Moral. \n the Nth. PA. 1. 
VIII, 3. 1798. pp. 165-190. (Maimon’s practical philosophy depends 
for its principles upon a series of erroneous inferences. He diverges in it 
more from Kant, perhaps, than in the theoretical philosophy. The highest 
good is found in the cognition of truth. Kant’s “action motived simply 
by conformity to duty” does not exist. The only motives are pleasant 
feelings ; so that the motive of moral action is that universally valid, pure 
satisfaction in one’s own dignity which is bound up with every action of 
the faculty of knowledge. Alongside of this material happiness-principle 
appears a formal one, similar to that of Kant. This is developed by 
Maimon, in subtle fashion, from the principle of the superior faculty of 
knowledge, the striving after truth, that is, after the making our knowledge 
universally valid. In the same way he derives practical freedom, from 
which, however, only good deeds spring, from the independence of our 
superior faculty of knowledge as regards laws of nature. Following the 
Stoics, therefore, Maimon regards only the virtuous as such as being free. 
He knows nothing of personal immortality. — To the field of history of 
philosophy belongs :) 

783) Maimon; Ueber die Progressen der Philosophie veranlasst durch 
die Preisfrage der kinigl. Akademie zu Berlin fiir das Jahr 1792: Was 
hat die Metaphysik seit Leibniz und Wolf fiir Progressen gemacht? 
Large 8vo. Berlin. 1793. Vieweg the younger. pp. 56. (Philosophy 
since Leibniz has won (1) three new sciences, — Morals, Natural Law, and 
Aesthetics ; (2) an entirely new kind of philosophy, namely, the critical ; 
(3) and a not exactly new, but nevertheless hitherto invariably misunder- 
stood manner of philosophizing, namely, the sceptical method. No. 783 
was included, as the first essay, in the following :) 

784) Maimon: Streifereien im Gebiete der Philosophie. Part 1. Large 
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8vo. Berlin. 1793. Vieweg. pp. xxii, 272. (1) No. 783. pp. 1-58. 
(2) Ueber die Aesthetik. pp. 59-176. (3) Philosophischer Briefwechsel 
[with C. L. Reinhold] nebst einem demselben vorangeschickten Manifest. 
pp. 177-244. (4) Ueber die philosophischen und rhetorischen Figuren. 
pp. 245-272. (pp. 248-260 show an almost verbal coincidence with pp. 
303-317 of no. 772.) (Nos. 783 and 784 were attacked in :) 

785) NV. A. D. B. 8, Il. 1794. pp. 351-361. By Od[=Glo. E. 
Schulze]. (And :) 

786) NV. A.D. B. 7, 11. 1794. pp. 352-357. By Ad [= Brastberger]. 
(Maimon defends himself against these reviews in no. 776, pp. xli-lvi, and 
xxix-xl. — His philosophical development is described by Maimon himself, 
in :) 

787) Salomon Maimons Lebensgeschichte, von thm selbst geschrieben 
und herausgegeben von K. P. Moritz. 8vo. Berlin. 1792, 1793. The 
older Vieweg. First part, pp. iv, 292. Second and last part, pp. x, 284. 

788) Maimons Geschichte seiner philosophischen Autorschaft in Dia- 
logen, aus seinen hinterlassenen Papieren. \n Fr. Bouterwek’s Neues 
Museum der Philosophie und Litteratur. Third part (first part of the 
second volume). Leipzig. 1803. No. 6. 

789) Maimon: Kritisches Gutachten tiber die Kantische Philosophie, 
als Beschluss der Geschichte seiner philosophischen Autorschaft. Same 
place. Fourth number (second part of the second volume). Leipzig. 1804. 
No. 8. (Further to mention are two translations which were furnished with 
a commentary by Maimon :) 

790) Bacons von Verulam neues Organon, aus dem Lateinischen tiber- 
setzt von G. W. Bartholdy, mit Anmerkungen von Sal. Maimon. Vol. 1. 
Large 8vo. Berlin. 1793. Nauck. pp. 305. 

791) Anfanesgriinde der Newtonischen Philosophie von Pemberton. 
Aus dem Englischen mit Anmerkungen und einer Vorrede von Sal. 
Maimon. Partl. 8vo. Berlin. 1793. Maurer. pp. xvi, 224, with four 
copper-plates. (Of the many smaller, mostly popular essays of Maimon’s, 
the following are more or less connected with the Kantian philosophy. 
[Cf. also no. 724.] From the Berlinische Journal fiir Aufkiadrung. 
1789 [no. 792] and 1790 [nos. 793-799] :) 

792) Maimon: Ueber Wahrheit; ein Brief an seinen Freund L. in 
Berlin. 1789. Vol. V, Part 1. 

793) Zieftrunk: Abhandlung tiber Wahrheit in Hinsicht auf diesen 
Brief. 1790. Vol. V1, Part II. 

794) Maimon: Schreiben an Hrn. Tieftrunk. Vol. V11, Part 1. 

795) Tieftrunk: Antwort an Maimon. Vol. VIII, Part II. 

796) Maimon: Was sind Tropen? (They are enumerated in accord- 
ance with the table of categories.) 

797) Maimon: Bako und Kant. Vol. Vi1, Part II. 

798) Maimon: Ueber die Weltseele. Vol. VIII, Part I. 

799) Maimon: Ueber den Plan seiner Transscendentalphilosophie. 
(Nos. 800-805 appeared in the Deutsche Monatsschrift :) 
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800) Maimon: Ueber Tauschung. 1791. Vol. 1, Part III. pp. 274- 
287. 

801) Maimon; Ueber das Vorsehungsvermégen. 1791. Vol. 11, Part V. 
pp- 45-67. 

802) Maimon: Ueber Stetighkeit in der Natur. 1791. Vol. 11, Part V1. 
pp- 136-145. 

803) Maimon;: Ueber die Theodicee. 1791. Vol. 11, Part XI. pp. 1g0- 
212. (Directed against Kant’s essay in the B. 47. [no. 73}. A Theodicee 
is unnecessary, because the questions which occasion it are unfounded.) 

804) Maimon: Ueber den Geschmack. 1792. Part Ill. pp. 204-220. 
Part IV. pp. 296-315. 

805) Maimon: Ankiindigung und Aufforderung zu einer allgemeinen 
Revision der Wissenschaften: einer konigl. Akad. d. Wiss. vorgelegt. 
1792. September. Part IX. pp. 42-52. 

806) Maimon: Ueber die Schwarmeret. \n the Magazin fiir Erfahr- 
ungsseelenkunde, herausgegeben von K. Ph. Moritz und Sal. Maimon. 
1793. Vol. X, Part II. pp. 43-84. (Maimon published many essays in the 
Magazin, which, however, do not belong here. In- no. 806 he polemizes 
against Kant’s doctrine of the reason and its ideas. Cf. no. 772, 6.) 

807) Maimon: Ueber den Gebrauch der Philosophie, zur Erweiterung 
der Erkenntniss. Inthe Nth. Ph. J. U,t. 1795. pp. 1-35. (A summary 
partially revised and aimed at popularity, was published as :) 

808) Maimon: Das Genie und der methodische Erfinder. \n the B. M. 
1795. XXVI, October. pp. 362-384. 

809) Maimon: Pragmatische Geschichte des Begriffs von Philosophie, 
und Beurtheilung der neuern Methode zu philosophieren. \n the Nth. 
Ph. J. V1,2. 1797. pp. 150-181. 

810) Maimon: Die philosophische Sprachverwirrung. \n the Nth. 
Ph. J. VAI, 3. 1797. pp. 213-258. 

811) Maimon: Erklarung einer allgemeinbekannten merkwiirdigen 
anthropologischen Erscheinung. In the Neue B. M. 1800. Vol. III. 
Janner. pp. 61-72. (Explanation of the phenomenon, which is also 
referred to by Kant [Anthrofologie, p. 4}, that children only begin com- 
paratively late to speak of themselves in the first, and not the third person.) 

812) Maimon: Der moralische Skeptiker. \n the Berlinisches Archiv 
der Zeit und thres Geschmacks. 1800. October. 

813) Maimon: Sophistik des menschlichen Herzens. \n the Neue B. M. 
1801. Vol. V. Janner. pp. 44-76. (Incomplete. ‘ Heart’= faculty 
of desire. Among other things, the origin of moral good and evil is 
investigated.) 

814) deen und Plane aus Maimons hinterlassenen Papieren. \n Fr. 
Bouterweks Neues Museum der Philosophie und Literatur. Leipzig. 1802. 
Vol. I, Part I, no. 8. 1804. Stiick IV (Vol. II, Part II), no. 7. (Details as 
to Maimon’s philosophical views are to be found in :) 

815) Witte, J. H.: Salomon Maimon. Die merkwiirdigen Schicksale 
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und die wissenschaftliche Bedeutung eines jiidischen Denkers aus der 
kantischen Schule. Large 8vo. Berlin. 1876. Mecklenburg. pp. 93. 

816) Naturalismus, Ueber reinen —, und positive, insonderheit christ- 
liche Religion, und deren Verhdliniss zur Volksaufklarung. Large 8vo. 
Berlin. 1790. Akademische Kunst- und Buchhandlung. Twenty-four 
sheets. (This work contains a further investigation and defence of an 
article in the Berlinisches Journal. 1789. Vol. II, Part II]: Versuch 
einer Untersuchung der Frage: Kann reiner Naturalismus Volksreligion 
werden? In both the question is answered in the negative. The public 
would be wrecked upon the subtleties of speculative rational religion. We 
need a divine authority for the moral law. In all other essential points the 
religion of reason and of Christ are in agreement. On the other hand, 
individual speculative thinkers are apt to deduce from practical reason all 
the truths of a complete religious system [God, freedom, immortality]. In 
opposition to Kant, speculative arguments are admitted to be valid under 
this head. The author himself gives as an instance a totally worthless 
speculative proof of the existence of God, based on the ground that to every 
mode of reality there must correspond a special faculty of intuition, and, 
therefore, to things-in-themselves, one which is intelligible and divine.) 

817) Peucker, Jh. Gli.: Dissertatio inauguralis philosophico-critica 
de argumentis indirectis pro veritate idealismi critici. Halle. 1790. 
pp. 60. (The assertions made in opposition to the fundamental propositions. 
of critical Idealism lead to proveably wrong results ; namely, to the systems 
of Spinoza, Berkeley and Hume.) 

818) Peucker, Jh. Gli.: Darstellung des Kantischen Systems nach 
seinen Hauptmomenten zufolge der Vernunftkritik, und Beantwortung 
der dagegen gemachten Einwiirfe. Besonders zum Gebrauch akademischer 
Vorlesungen. Large 8vo. Grottkau and Leipzig. Schulbuchhandlung. 
pp. xvi, xvi, 374. (Follows very closely, when possible verbally, the 2. Va. 
and Schultz’s Er/aiterungen. Therefore a quite superfluous, valueless work. 
At the conclusion of certain of the principal sections are inserted polemics 
against Kant’s opponents. Most attention is here paid to Eberhard’s 
objections, though his name is not mentioned. The second set of xvi 
pages contains a bibliography of writings on and by Kant; with occasional 
brief criticisms. It is very incomplete.) 

818a-6d) Ph. Mg. Cf. nos. 258-263, 484, 495, 504, 517-522, 541-548, 
567-569, 584. 

819) Pistorius, H. A. {under the title Sg.] speaks in the A. D. B., 93, 
II, pp. 454-458, in the course of a review of Weishaupt’s writings [nos. 303- 
305] of the main difference between evidence in pure mathematics and 
certainty in other sciences. Reprinted in J/¢r., I, pp. 94-98. 

820) Principien, Ueber die — des Wissens. (By Ldf. Holst.|  8vo. 
Hamburg. Herold. pp. 262. (Written in an obscure, unintelligible style, 
which is in this case without doubt referable to want of clearness of thought. 
The author claims to have struck the middle path in epistemology between 
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Kant and Empiricism : he is really an empiricist. Reason is said to decide, 
in accordance with rules of thought and inference framed by herself: but 
these are, again, nothing more than conclusions drawn from the irrefragable 
laws found existent in nature. The categories, therefore, are valid both for 
phenomena and for things-in-themselves ; but the right which we possess, 
of extending them to the latter, is not made good by the writer in any 
satisfactory manner. — According to a remark in the A. Z. Z., 1793, I. 
p- 53, Holst would appear «lso to have been editor of no. 727.) 

821) Rapp, Gli. Chr.: Ueber die Untauglichkeit des Princips der 
allgemeinen und eignen Glickselighkeit zum Grundgesetze der Sittlichkeit. 
8vo. Jena. Mauke. pp. go. (A work whose writing was instigated by 
nos. 711 ff. The principle of individual happiness cannot, it is true, 
constitute the fundamental law of morality, but may well be the primary 
principle of all our free actions. But in that case, its chief constituent 
will be found by a special principle of morality, since the most certain road 
to happiness is the path of moral goodness. — Answered by Gebhard, 
1792.) 

822) Raum, Ueber — und Zeit. Ein Versuch in Besichung auf die 
Kantsche Theorie. (By K. Glo. Hausius.| 8vo. Dresden and Leipzig. 
pp- 195. (Space and time are at once objective and subjective. Kant’s 
system is, when consistently carried through, sheer Idealism ; his things-in- 
themselves merely ideas, to the assumption of which we are compelled by 
our mental nature. Comparison of Kant’s views with those [verbally 
quoted ] of various earlier philosophers.) 

822a-d) Reinhold, C. L. Cf. nos. 243, 244, 272, 273- 

822e) Schiller, Fr. Cf. no. 1087. 


8237-831, Schmals. 


823) Schmalz, Theod.: Encyclopedie des gemeinen Rechts. Zum 
Gebrauch akademischer Vorlesungen. 8vo. Kénigsberg. Nicolovius. 
pp. 180. Second edition. 1804. (Third edition under the title :) 

824) Schmalz: Encyclopaedia juris per Europam communis, in usum 
auditorii adumbrata. Editio tertia, latina prima. Large 8vo. Berlin. 
1827. Mittler. (Schmalz has frequently, in the judgment of those who 
know, turned to account Kantian principles in his text-books and compendia 
of natural law, and especially the Kantian concept of freedom; but he has 
only brought them into a mechanical union with other and foreign elements, 
without really assimilating them or allowing them to determine his whole 
attitude towards his subject. Besides these nos. 823 and 824, the following 
works call for notice here :) 

825) Schmalz: Das reine Naturrecht. 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1792. 
Nicolovius. pp. 102. Second and revised edition. 1795. pp. 114. 

826) Schmalz: Das natirliche Staatsrecht. Also under the title : Das 
Recht der Natur. Zweiter Theil, welcher das natiirliche Staatsrecht 
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enthalt. 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1794. Nicolovius. pp. 132. Second and 
revised edition. 1804. Same place. pp. 120. 

827) Schmalz: Das natirliche Familienrecht. 8vo. 1795. Same 
place. pp. 30. 

827a) Schmalz: Das natirliche Kirchenrecht. 8vo. 1795. Same 
pp. 56. Nos. 827 and 827a, also under the title: Das Recht der 


place. 
Dritter Theil, welcher das natiirliche Familien- und Kirchen- 


Natur. 
recht enthalt. 

828) Schmalz: Annalen der Rechte des Menschen, des Biirgers und der 
Vilker. Two parts. Large 8vo. K6nigsberg. 1794. Nicolovius. 
pp. 181. (Part I, no. 1, pp. 1-12. Bemerkungen zur Beantwortung der 
Fragen tiber das Verhaliniss der Politik zur Moral. No. 3, pp. 24-30. 
Die Freyheit des Menschen. No. 4, pp. 31-42. Part II, no. 3, pp. 128- 
136. Moralisch-politische Betrachtungen tiber die Ehe.) 

829) Schmalz: Erklirung der Rechte des Menschen und des Biirgers. 
Ein Commentar iiber das reine Natur- und natirliche Staatsrecht. 
Large 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1798. Nicolovius. pp. 152. 

830) Schmalz: Handbuch der Rechtsphilosophie. Large 8vo. Halle. 
1807. Renger. pp. xviii, 471. 

831) Schmalz: Die Wissenschaft des natiirlichen Rechts. [With a 
preface by C. £. Jarcke.| Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1831. Brockhaus. 

8314, 6) Schmid, J/h. Wh. Cf. nos. 606, 608. 


(Continued.) 


E. ADICKES. 























DISCUSSIONS. 
SOME EPISTEMOLOGICAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Professor Watson’s article on “ Metaphysics and Psychology” in 
the September number of this Review is calculated to make one 
despair of the capacities of language as a channel for the communi- 
cation of ideas. I do not intend to refer to Mr. Watson here, 
because I have already dealt fully with any serious criticisms his 
paper contains, in an article which appears in the current number of 
Mind, in answer to Professor Jones’s two papers on “ Epistemology 
and Idealism.” For the rest, I think no one who has read my books 
or articles with ordinary intelligence and a desire to understand 
them, is likely to be misled by Mr. Watson’s ingenious travesty of 
my positions. For those, however, who are dependent on his article 
for their knowledge of my views, I desire to make the following 
statements : — 

I nowhere start from “the assumption that by no possibility can 
the conscious subject have a knowledge of anything but his own 
mental states.” On the contrary, I have expressly said : “ We do not 
begin by studying the contents of our own minds, and afterwards 
proceed by inference to realities beyond. We are never restricted to 
our ideas, as ideas.” (Scottish Philosophy, p. 103, and PHILOSOPHICAL 
Review, I, 507.) 

I have never held or said “that we can have no knowledge of 
God as he really is” or, in general, that “ existence must be essen- 
tially different from what we conceive it to be,” or, in fine, that 
“reality is unknowable.” On the contrary, if there is one thing 
more than another which I have persistently combated, it is the 
view expressed in these quotations. I have devoted a whole lecture 
in Scottish Philosophy to exploding and ridiculing the philosophic 
superstition, as I call it, which underlies the doctrine of Relativity 
and Agnosticism. A single passage may suffice for illustration : 
“The substance is not an existence distinct from the qualities — 
something that can be separated from the qualities and known by 
itself. The substance exists as qualified, and we know it through 
its qualities. How else should we know it? The idea of an 
existence in each thing, beyond the existence which we know and 
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name; a substance in itself that shall not be known through its 
qualities; a cause that has no necessary reference to its effects ; 
a man that shall not be known by his thoughts and actions; a 
God that shall be concealed by his own manifestation — such is 
the idea that underlies all varieties of Agnosticism; and, in truth, 
it is one of the most curious delusions that ever possessed the mind 
of man. Yet it is an idea so common at the present day as almost 
to have passed into the structure of language. The very function of 
the phenomenon would seem to be to expound, express, manifest, 
or reveal the noumenon ; but the exact contrary is implied in the 
current use of the terms. It is hardly possible to open a scientific 
or semi-philosophical work without meeting the complacent admission 
that our knowledge is ‘only of phenomena.’... Certainly the 
objects of our knowledge are phenomena ; for phenomenon is the 
name we give to an object in relation to our knowledge of it. But, 
in knowing the phenomenon, we know the object itself through and 
through — so far, of course, as we do know it, so far as it has become 
a phenomenon for us... . If, ex Aypothest, a thing were completely 
to phenomenalise itself to us — #. ¢., if we had an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the qualities of any single thing — then the knowledge of the 
phenomenon would be, in that case, in the strictest sense the knowl- 
edge of the noumenon” (pp. 174-7). Mr. Watson may say that 
he has no knowledge of Scottish Philosophy, and that his review is 
expressly confined to Hegelianism and Personality. But the above 
argument is cited there and accepted as valid; and if Mr. Watson 
condescended to comment upon my views at all, he should have 
taken pains to ascertain, at least in a general way, what these views 
were. Moreover, there is nothing in the later volume which in any 
way conflicts with the position taken up in the earlier. What I have 
maintained in Hegelianism and Personality, against certain phases or 
tendencies of Hegelian thought, is that knowledge, though it may be 
a correct and complete description of things, is not the actual existent 
things themselves. Another man’s subjective experience of his own 
states is not to be identified with my knowledge of them through 
their manifestation in word and action. But the man is not therefore 
an unknowable for me ; I know his nature or character in the only 
way in which it is possible for me to know anything. Every real 
existence has these two sides, being-for-itself and being-for-others. 
What is true of other men will be true, therefore, of God, if we 
attribute self-consciousness to him. But neither is God on that 
account converted into an Unknowable. 
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The only other point that seems worth mentioning is that the 
phrase, “the truth is for God alone,” which figures so prominently 
in Mr. Watson’s pages, occurs in the chapter of my book dealing 
with ‘Hegelianism as an Absolute System,’ and arises out of a 
reference to Lessing’s well-known saying, “ Did the Almighty, hold- 
ing in his right hand 7Zrwth, and in his left Search after Truth, 
deign to tender me the one I might prefer, — in all humility, but 
without hesitation, I should request Search after Truth.” Mr. Watson 
chooses to take the expression as an attempt “ to introduce a radical 
incapacity for truth into the very centre of consciousness,” as signi- 
fying, in short, that “existence, whatever it may be, is essentially 
different from what we conceive it to be.”” But it is plain from the 
whole context that “the truth” means simply perfect or completed 
knowledge, in contrast with the fragmentary and tentative knowledge 
which human beings actually possess. There is nowhere the vestige 
of a justification for interpreting the expression in the sense that 
human knowledge is not true of reality, so far as it goes. 

From these specimens the candid reader will be able to gather 
how far Mr. Watson’s article gives a trustworthy representation of 
the doctrines it professes to criticise. Instead, therefore, of profitless 
controversy on such a basis, I will take the liberty of appending here 
a few paragraphs in continuation of my four articles on Epistemology 
in this Review. When the articles were originally given as a course 
of Balfour Lectures in Edinburgh in the spring of 1891, these para- 
graphs followed immediately upon what has already appeared in the 
PHILOSOPHICAL Review. ‘They were omitted at the close of the 
last article, because the article already exceeded the usual length, 
and had reached a point at which its more immediate subject 
seemed concluded. But I am now inclined to regret their omission, 
because, by returning upon the general argument, I think they tend 
to place the scope of the whole inquiry in a clearer light, and to 
emphasize the precise nature of the conclusion reached. ‘They 
might also have rendered impossible such misconceptions of the 
whole position as are disclosed in Professor Watson’s article. 


* * * * * 


So far, it may be said, we have not got farther than the knowledge 
that a trans-subjective exists; that is to say, our trans-subjective 
world is merely Kant’s thing-in-itself or Mr. Spencer’s Unknow- 
able, —an undetermined causal somewhat, ‘a notion so imperfect,’ 
according to Hume, ‘that no sceptic will think it worth while to 
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contend against it.’ But this sceptical relativism is due to a mis- 
conception. If our categories are competent to tell us //a¢ a trans- 
subjective world exists, they are also competent to tell us what its 
nature is. It is true that our categories are subjective, if it be 
subjective to express the necessities of connection and explanation 
which reason imposes upon us. But that they are mere/y subjective 
is, in the nature of the case, incapable of proof. They are principles 
of mental synthesis ; but why should they not be at the same time 
principles of real connection in a trans-subjective world —a world 
whose real connections the mental synthesis only renders or recon- 
structs? The possibility of doubt, of course, always remains; for if 
we cannot prove dogmatically that the forms of thought do not apply 
to reality, neither can we prove that they do apply. The feat of 
comparing our percept with an unperceived thing is, as Berkeley 
incisively argued, for ever impossible; we cannot get behind our 
own knowledge, and know without knowing. Proof of this sort 
being impossible, we are thrown back upon a species of trust or 
presumption — a trust that knowledge in its fundamental character- 
istics renders correctly the world of existence, or, to put it other- 
wise and perhaps more simply, a trust that things exist as we know 
them. In presence of an ultimate sceptical doubt of the nature 
indicated, we are necessarily reduced to a balance of probabilities. 
Now, to suppose an absence of correspondence between the forms 
of knowledge and the forms of existence—to suppose the mere 
subjectivity of the former—is to suppose that the mechanism of 
knowledge has been expressly devised to defeat its own purpose. 
If we take the universe for a bad joke, such a supposition will have 
much in its favor, but it seems to me incompatible with any belief in 
the rationality of existence. In other words, the probability in favor 
of such a view is so small as to be a negligeable quantity. 

The idea of merely subjective validity is a kind of speculative 
nightmare, for which we have largely Kant to thank. Yet we can 
see how it had been preparing all through the modern period. The 
problem of knowledge, when it comes into the foreground, inevitably 
tends to separate the knowing subject from the whole world of 
objective reality. The philosophical antithesis is no longer between 
the whole and the part, between the permanent unity and its depend- 
ent manifestations, as it is when the line of thought is metaphysical 
or ontological. The antithesis is now between the subjective con- 
sciousness and the world of real things. ‘The subject is, therefore, 
placed upon one side and the whole trans-subjective universe upon 
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the other, and a chasm is made between them. The knower is 
practically extruded from the real universe ; he is treated as if he 
did not belong to it, as if he came to inspect it like a stranger from 
afar. His forms of thought come thus to be regarded as an alien 
product with no inherent fitness to express the nature of things. 
Things are rather conceived as in themselves independent of these 
forms, so that the forms, when applied, are treated as an unauthor- 
ized gloss, a distorting medium. A little reflection, however, tells 
us that to conceive matters thus is to convert the necessary duality 
or opposition which knowledge involves into a real or metaphysical 
dualism for which there is no kind of warrant. We are the victims 
of metaphor, if we allow ourselves to think of the individual knower 
as standing outside of the universe in this way, or if we imagine a 
real chasm or gulf between him and the objects he knows. The 
knower is in the world which he comes to know; and the forms 
of his thought, so far from being an alien growth or an imported 
product, are themselves a function of the whole. As M. Fouillée 
puts it, “consciousness, so far from being outside reality, is the 
immediate presence of reality to itself and the inward unrolling 
of its riches.”* When this is once grasped, the idea of thought 
as ‘a kind of necessary evil’ ceases to have even a superficial 
plausibility. 

For I desire to repeat here, what was indicated in the first of 
these articles, that the epistemological Realism, the transcendency, 
the duality, of which so much has been said, are not to be taken 
in the metaphysical reference just alluded to. The two substances 
“separated by the whole diameter of being,” * which modern philos- 
ophy inherited from Descartes, I take to be no better than an inven- 
tion of the enemy. It was the most unfortunate error of the Scottish 
philosophers that they identified the epistemological and the meta- 
physical position. Their re-assertion, as against Hume, of the 
necessary trans-subjective reference in knowledge was unfortunately 
supposed by them to be equivalent to a re-instatement of the 
abstract opposition between mind and matter as two absolutely 
heterogeneous substances. But, if matter is defined as the precise 
(metaphysigal) opposite of mind, — if we start with the presuppo- 
sition that they have nothing in common, that the one just is what 
the other is not—the growth of the subjective nightmare is per- 
fectly intelligible. There is no reason why we should expect the 


1 L’ Evolutionnisme des Idées-forces, p. 291. 
2 Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, U1, 120. 
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mandate of reason to run in a completely foreign domain. No 
sort of knowledge, indeed, would be possible of a world of things 
whose relation to consciousness and the forms of thought was 
conceived as mere negation. The opposition had already led 
legitimately, in the history of modern philosophy, to the denial of 
the possibility of knowledge, and was not to be overcome by a 
mere assertion of the immediate presence of the one to the other 
in the knowing act. A real metaphysical dualism would cleave the 
universe in two, leaving two absolutely non-communicating worlds. 
The possibility of knowledge becomes, on the other hand, the surest 
guarantee of metaphysical monism — of a unity which underlies all 
differences. 

The metaphysical position of Cartesianism into which the Scottish 
philosophers thus relapsed was connected, there can be little doubt, 
with the old mechanical or deistic conception of creation and of the 
relation of God to the world of nature — matter being looked on as 
something absolutely dead, absolutely undivine, except that once 
upon a time an immense quantity of it was ‘created’ and set in 
motion, since which time it continues to exist as a kind of brute 
fact so long as its ‘being’ is not terminated by another special fiat 
of its Creator. I confess I know as little as Berkeley what is meant 
by the being or existence of such matter, nor can I conceive the 
possibility of any existence’ placed outside of the divine conscious- 
ness and will in the manner suggested. The feat is one which even 
a divine being could not perform ; there is no region outside of God 
into which he could extrude his creature and cut it adrift from him- 
self. The world of nature cannot be understood by an intelligent 
theist otherwise than as the ever-present working of a divine power. 
This is a lesson which most of us have learned, as children of the 
nineteenth century. But the abstract dualism of metaphysics was 
in its way a counterpart of the mechanical theology which banished 
God from his own world, and so made that world an unintelligi- 
bility to thought. The world conceived thus, as a mere brute fact, 
is formulated in philosophy as the unknowable thing-in-itself. It 
was a survival of this dualistic feeling in Kant which led him to 
scout, as he did, the idea of what he calls a preformation system, or 
pre-established harmony between the mind and things, in respect 
of the categories and forms of thought. He means by the phrase 
the possibility that the forms of thought are both subjective and 
objective, forms of the subjective intelligence and forms of the 
real world at once. This supposition, which we have seen to 
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be so eminently reasonable, Kant sets aside with an ill-concealed 
impatience that is somewhat difficult to understand. But if the 
metaphysical heterogeneity of the two sides is tacitly presupposed, 
then unquestionably the notion of a pre-established harmony does 
become no better than a deus ex machina, and you have no guarantee 
that any such friendly, and as it were miraculous, interposition has 
taken place. And in this way, it seems to me, Kant’s contemptuous 
treatment of the idea may be understood. But the error lies in 
the original supposition of heterogeneity; it is this abstract dualism 
which necezsitates the mechanical idea of a special interposition 
to establish correspondence. If the first unfounded supposition is 
dropped, then harmony does not require to be established by special 
decree ; it has the presumption on its side. We may go further, and 
say that when the matter is duly considered, this is the necessary 
assumption of metaphysical thought. Epistemological investigation, 
therefore, if it is not to lead us back to the sceptical idealism, or 
to the impasse of an Unknown and Unknowable, must tacitly pre- 
suppose this metaphysical unity of the subjective and the objective, 
or, to put it more strictly, the harmony of the subjective function 
with the universe from which it springs. Starting from this basis, 
epistemology may afterwards return to prove its own assumption, 
so far as we can talk of proof in such a case. Epistemology 
supplies the indirect proof that this is the only hypothesis which 
can be consistently thought out without dissolving in absurdity or 


contradiction. ANDREW SETH 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


THE ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF DETERMINISM.! 


Miss Ritchie’s able article with the above title, in a recent number 
of this Review, is typical of a class of writings which represent 
determinism as compatible with freedom and moral responsibility. 
The logical fallacy of equivocation, frequently observable in such 
discussions, has not been escaped by the author of the article in 
question. 

1. There is an equivocation in her use of the word ‘causation.’ 

a) Causation may mean physical causation, which is simply and 
solely the invariable sequence of consequent on antecedent. In the 


1 By Dr. Eliza Ritchie. THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, No. 11. 
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light of the principle of the correlation and conservation of forces, it 
means that one form of motion, called the antecedent, passes over, 
and is completely transformed into, another form of motion called 
the consequent. 

4) Causation may mean the invariable sequence of consequent on 
antecedent, the antecedent being regarded as the essential condition, 
conditio sine gua non, of the consequent. Here the antecedent, 
although necessary to the consequent, is not édentica/ with it. In 
this case the antecedent may be physical and the consequent 
psychical, or both antecedent and consequent may be psychical. 

c) Causation may mean psychical, or efficient, causation, An 
efficient cause is something more than a condition essential to the 
effect. It denotes that which actually produces the effect, and still 
retains its own identity in the process, side by side with the effect. 

Miss Ritchie, speaking of the weakness of present ethical discus- 
sion, says: “In no respect is this weakness more noticeable than in 
the vague and unsatisfactory treatment of determinism by many of 
our most brilliant writers, who, while they would .never think of 
denying the necessity of reasoning from effects to causes in any 
other sphere of knowledge, yet hesitate to admit that natural ante- 
cedents alone are to be sought for in explanation of moral actions.” 
Again she says: “It is a false antithesis which opposes liberty and 
determinism, as though a free action must be identical with an 
uncaused event. It is irrational to speak of any occurrence as 
though it sprang into existence of itself, unrelated to, and in inde- 
pendence of, all other physical and psychical phenomena.” That 
Miss Ritchie regards this as a fair representation of the libertarian 
doctrine, must be inferred from the fact that the whole discussion is 
carried on with such an assumption as its basis. Fiske, who belongs 
to this same class of determinists, states the case more bluntly, but 
not differently, when he says: “ Volitions, according to the opinion 
of the free-will philosophers, are the only phenomena that occur 
without a cause.” On this ground, Miss Ritchie accuses libertarian 
writers of being unscientific. It is evident that she is using the 
term ‘causation’ in the sense of physical causation, at least so 
far as that means invariable sequence, and yet, as is usual with 
deterministic writers, the charge is made that libertarianism violates 
the law of causation. ‘This is the spook that is always raised to order 
to drive timid souls from the camp of libertarianism back into that of 
determinism. Like the genie appearing from a small bottle in the 
Arabian Nights’ stories, it rises into the heavens, crescit eundo, and 
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obscures the whole horizon of thought. It is possible that the 
analogy goes a little farther, and that the apparition is largely 
dependent on its vagueness for its size. It is and must be true 
that the libertarian doctrine denies the application of the law of 
physical causation to volitions. It is not necessarily true that it 
denies the application of the law of causation to volitions. The 
particular form of the libertarian doctrine which holds to the so-called 
‘liberty of indifference,’ ¢.¢., that a man chooses independently of, 
and without reference to, motives, has justified, to a degree, the 
wholesale charge that libertarianism denies that volitions are, in 
any sense, caused. But this extremely radical, not to say effete, 
form of libertarianism cannot be said to be the only, or even the 
prevailing, form of libertarianism. It is possible for a man to be 
a libertarian and hold that volitions are subject to the law of 
causation in two senses: (1) that they are caused by motives as 
being their essential conditions (in the last analysis, motives are 
always what are chosen, and it is plain that a man cannot choose 
without something to choose); (2) that volitions are caused by the 
conscious, choosing ege as being their efficient cause. When such 
a libertarian doctrine is practically held and defended, though with 
great variety of treatment, by such writers as Wundt, Paulsen, Lotze, 
Janet, Martineau, Green, James, and Baldwin, I submit that it is an 
anachronism to go back to the scholastic figment of the liberty of 
indifference, to find a form of libertarianism that can be successfully 
coped with by the clever determinism of to-day. If it is urged that 
the popular metaphysics of the present still clings to the absurdities 
of this form of libertarianism, the liberty of indifference, I would 
say that it is the part of valor to seek a foemen worthy of one’s 
steel and not a man of straw ready to topple over at the lightest 
finger-touch. 

The fact of the matter is that libertarianism, ¢. ¢., the modern and 
scientific form of libertarianism, does not deny that the law of causa- 
tion is applicable to volitions, but simply denies that a particular 
form of the law of causation, namely, physical causation, applies to 
them. Whether it is scientific or unscientific in so doing, is a question 
naturally decided in relation, primarily, not to volitions but to sensa- 
tions. If spiritualism is not unscientific, as over against materialism, 
in denying that the law of correlation and conservation of forms is 
applicable to psychical phenomena, then libertarianism is not unscien- 
tific, as over against determinism, in denying that the physical law 
of causation is applicable to volitions. Volitions, just as soon as 
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they, in their results, pass into effects in the physical universe, are 
in this form subject to the physical law of cause and effect, as well 
as any other physical phenomena ; and this fact is very fruitful in its 
suggestiveness. But volitions, as volitions, so far from violating the 
physical law of cause and effect, as it is often said that they do, are 
superior to it. It is as absurd to say that the Jaw of physical causa- 
tion is violated unless volitions are subject to it, as to say that the 
law of gravitation is violated, because the love we bear our country 
or our kindred is not subject to it; or that a circle violates the law 
of the parallelogram, because it has not opposite sides that are par- 
allel to each other. 

2. In the article m question there is a logical equivocation in the 
use of the word ‘aim’ or ‘ purpose.’ 

Miss Ritchie says that human character is the result of inheritance 
and environment, and that it is no more possible that a man, in given 
circumstances, should act otherwise than he does than that a lily 
should produce rosebuds. Man is, therefore, a mechanism, but a 
conscious mechanism, as the author explains, and this fact of con- 
sciousness makes the human mechanism free. 

Now, it is clear that without the unity of self-consciousness, 
capable of experiencing two or more different motives and of com- 
paring them together, there could be no choice between them. But 
the question is whether this is all that is necessary to constitute 
freedom. Miss Ritchie explains further that a knowledge of an end 
in view is the essential differentia of free activity. This sounds like 
an echo of Professor Green, but it is Professor Green with Professor 
Green’s saving clause left out. He holds (Prolegomena to Ethics, 
p. 158) that the will is not to be distinguished from desire and 
thought, and is one as much as the other; but he carefully explains 
that desire means here, not desire as it affects the man, but desire 
that proceeds from the man, not thoughts that occur to us, but thoughts 
to the realization of which we direct ourselves. Whether it is not 
darkening counsel unnecessarily to refuse to give an independent 
name to so distinct an activity as self-direction, we cannot stop here 
to discuss. It is true that Miss Ritchie also goes on to state, when 
she is reconciling determinism with freedom, that a man is free when 
the act is his own, — an outcome of his essential personality. And 
yet this essential personality is formed for him and not by him: “it 
is no more possible he should act otherwise than that the lily should 
produce rosebuds.” 

But, Miss Ritchie replies, though acts are determined by ante- 
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cedent conditions, the immediate medium of determination is the 
self ; to a very large extent, indeed, the ‘I’ of to-morrow is deter- 
mined by the ‘I’ of to-day, and that by the ‘I’ of yesterday. 

This is true; but if we trace back the ‘I’ of yesterday through 
all the preceding yesterdays, according to Miss Ritchie’s premises, 
we reach an ‘I’ which is merely the result of inheritance and 
environment, determined for us and not by us, and as this, in turn, 
with the help of certain added increments of experience, determines 
every succeeding link in the chain, there is no room here for any 
essential personality, because there is no room for self-determination. 
The idea of the power of choice is, however, so wrapped up with the 
word ‘purpose’ or ‘aim’ that we unconsciously retain that idea even 
when by definition it is destroyed. Hence, when we are told that a 
man is free because he has an intelligent purpose, we readily assent, 
not realizing that the word ‘purpose’ is used in an equivocal sense 
that gives the statement a false plausibility. 

3) There is a logical equivocation in the use of the words ‘impulse’ 
and ‘freedom.’ ‘To quote once more: “Since human knowledge is 
extremely limited, and men’s actions are usually the result, in part, 
at least, of impulse and habit as well as of reason, it follows that 
absolute freedom is an ideal rather than a reality. But if the view 
just suggested be a correct one, it is evident that the more rational 
a man’s actions are the more they correspond to an intelligent survey 
of all the facts, — the more ‘free’ is the agent.” 

Now, impulsive action may mean what is done habitually and 
mechanically, and with which choice has nothing to do. It may 
also mean action in accordance with irrational desire, instead of in 
accordance with intelligent purpose, or, in general, the following of 
the lower rather than the higher motive, and with this choice may 
have everything to do. 

‘Freedom’ must mean the power of choice — the power to choose 
the lower and irrational as well as the higher and rational. Were there 
freedom to choose but one alternative, there would be no freedom at 
all. This is the freedom that must belong to the human soul as 
such, if it is responsible. It is a distinct idea from freedom in the 
sense of the highest possible development of the human soul, which 
means a fixed habit of choosing the higher, rational motive rather 
than the lower and impulsive motive. Freedom in the former sense 
can be predicated of every man. Freedom in the latter sense can 
only be predicated of the choice souls of just men made perfect. 

What right is there, asks Miss Ritchie in conclusion, in the universe 
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or its maker to inflict pain as a penalty for the sin which is itself an 
infliction ; and adds with Omar Khayyam : 


“ For all the sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blackened — Man’s forgiveness give — and take !” 


The test of an hypothesis is always its fact-explaining power —its 
unifying and harmonizing capacity. When, therefore, the hypothesis 
of determinism leads so thoughtful and earnest a spirit thus to 
postulate chaos in the moral universe, it tells mightily against the 
truth of the hypothesis. 

The libertarian theory does not help us to any solution here, we 
are told, any more than does the theory of determinism. Yet for a 
theist who is also a determinist there is no possible course open but 
to make Deity ultimately responsible for human sin. For a theist 
who is also a libertarian such a course is logically impossible, so far 
as freedom, and hence so far as sin, can be predicated of man’s 
action. In other words, libertarianism, at least, leaves the question 
of the Divine goodness an open one. It does not, like determinism, 
shut the door and lock it against the possibility of any further dis- 


cussion. Jutia H. GULLIVER, 


RoOcKFORD COLLEGE, 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


There are two points in Miss Gulliver’s criticism of my article 
which call for notice. 

First, she accuses me of a fallacy of equivocation in the use of the 
word ‘causation’; asserting that I charge libertarians with denying 
the universality of causation, because they do not regard voluntary 
actions as subject to the law of fAéysica/ causation. In the article 
referred to, I carefully avoided taking up the problem as to whether 
the necessary antecedent conditions to a volition were physical, or 
psychical, or both physical and psychical. This is a very interesting 
question, but it matters no whit to the determinist as such what answer 
is given to it. If my critic will admit that all psychical events, includ- 
ing those we call volitions, are the inevitable outcome of preceding 
psychical conditions, I shall welcome her as a convert to the ranks 
of determinism, even though she refuses to take account of any deter- 
mining physical antecedents whatever. As to “an efficient cause as 
something more than a condition essential to the effect,” I frankly 
confess I am in a state of total ignorance. But if Miss Gulliver 
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wishes to go “spook” hunting, I recommend such an “ efficient 
cause ”’ to her notice, if, after having been slain more than a century 
ago by David Hume, it still persists in haunting the minds of 
innocent and worthy persons. 

Secondly, I do not hold that “a man’s personality is formed for 
him and not by him.” Such a mode of expression seems to me 
exceedingly misleading. A man’s personality is himself, — the total 
result at any given time of his present and past acts, thoughts, feel- 
ings, etc. The individual’s action is his own action ; but /Aat he 
acts, and Aow he acts, can only be explained by a reference to pre- 
ceding conditions in the man himself and in his environment. 

One word more. Miss Gulliver claims that the moral chaos to 
which she asserts determinism points “tells mightily against the 
truth of the hypothesis.” Now it is just against the spirit of this 
criticism that my article is directed. The moment we allow a con- 
sideration of the ethical consequences of a belief to weigh in the 
scale against it, we are abandoning that mental attitude of strict 
impartiality in regard to truth which is really essential, not only to 
the scientist, but also to the ethical student. It is far better to con- 
ceive of the universe as a moral chaos, if such our reason shows it 
to be, than to have a moral chaos in our own minds; and sucha 
chaos must result if we are led to subordinate the claims of rational 
thought to the supposed interests of ethical theory or theology. 


E. RITcHte. 
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The Evolution of Religion. The Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of St. Andrews in sessions 1890-91 and 
1891-92, by Epwarp Carrp, LL.D., D.C. L., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Glasgow: James Macle- 
hose & Sons. London and New York: Macmillan & Co.— 2 vols. 
pp. XV., 400, 334. 


In these two volumes the new Master of Balliol has given us a 
worthy course of Gifford Lectures. He has understood his task aright, 
and interpreted ‘ Natural Theology’ as equivalent to ‘ Philosophy of 
Religion’ in the strict sense of that phrase. ‘In these lectures,” he 
says, “it has been my endeavour to explain and illustrate a view of 
man’s life which I believe to be in accordance with the essential 
principle of religion and of Christianity, and at the same time the 
necessary result of the best lights of philosophy which have been 
given to our time.” (Vol. IL., p. 318.) The result is a book which 
is not only a notable contribution to the subject, but must also be 
regarded as its author’s most independent and constructive work. 
Professor Caird has at last got away from Kant, whose philosophy 
has so long supplied him with material for exposition and criticism ; 
he is here on his own ground, an original investigator, and gives us 
the fruits of his ripest reflection on the ultimate problems of phi- 
losophy and religion. The features which Professor Caird has led 
us to expect in any work from his pen are conspicuous on every page 
of the present volume — the ease and grace of movement in the thin 
air of abstract speculation, the literary skill, the delicate spiritual 
sensibility, the wide knowledge and cosmopolitan sympathy in the 
things of the mind. 

The “best lights ” are, of course, those of the Hegelian philosophy. 
But so entirely has the whole matter been re-thought by Professor 
Caird that the philosophical point of view might with greater justice 
be called Cairdian than Hegelian. The work has the same kind of 
originality, relatively to the Hegelian view which inspires it, as the 
late Professor Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics. 

In stating the characteristic excellences and the central stand- 
point of these lectures, we have at the same time suggested their 
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capital defect. Professor Caird’s thought seems to move always 
within the circle of a certain rigid philosophical scheme, a kind of 
intellectual mechanism into which everything is forced. So familiar 
has long practice made the author with this scheme, that he never finds 
any difficulty in assigning what he is dealing with to its precise place 
therein, and that he too often contents himself with the merest sug- 
gestion to the reader as to the process of thought necessary to justify 
that assignment. But it is not the reader alone who is apt to 
suffer from such a method, its dangerous consequences are liable to 
affect the author himself. The very facility which we cannot help 
admiring is fraught with danger in such knotty questions ; one can- 
not but fear that a telling habitual phrase, not thoroughly probed, a 
convenient and too easily-used label, not seldom conceals even from 
Professor Caird the real difficulties of his position. 

The central thesis of the lectures is indicated by the title —the 
Evolution of Religion. That there has been a gradual unfolding of 
the spiritual germ, the God-consciousness, in the mind of the human 
race, and that this continuous and necessary religious development, 
rather than a series of supernatural and catastrophic divine inter- 
positions constitutes the true revelation of God to man, —this is 
what Professor Caird seeks throughout to demonstrate, and this 
demonstration of the necessity of its evolution he offers as the 
Philosophy of Religion. The evolution of religion affords the clue 
to the interpretation at once of the peculiar significance of Chris- 
tianity, and of its community of character with other religions. 
Christianity does not stand apart from other religions, in proud self- 
isolation ; the web of religion is one and seamless, and Christianity 
itself, if we are to have a philosophy of it, must be shown to be con- 
secutive and co-terminous with the other religions of mankind. Its 
distinction and “ uniqueness ”’ lie in the fact that it brings to the birth 
of a clear self-consciousness all the elements which, in the pre- 
Christian forms of religion, are struggling for articulate and con- 
scious expression. In this sense, and in this sense alone, Christianity 
is the universal and absolute religion. Nor does the evolution cease 
with Christianity. The Christian religion itself, as it now exists, is the 
result of a long course of evolution, — apostolic, catholic, protestant, 
the end of which is not yet. 

This idea of the evolution of religion in general, and of Christianity 
in particular, developed with great skill by Professor Caird, is of un- 
doubted value. Such a philosophical interpretation of the principle 
of evolution as he offers is specially welcome at present, when the 
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scientific interpretation of that principle is being so extensively 
applied, —applied to the moral and religious life, as well as to the 
physical life of man. By his careful and broad view of the process 
of evolution, in itself and in its implications, Professor Caird saves 
religion not only from its enemies, who would naturalize it and thus, 
in explaining, explain it away, but also from the mistaken zeal of 
its friends, who seek to defend it by showing that it is supernatural 
in the sense of being unnatural. For the naturalism of its enemies 
and the supernaturalism of its friends, Professor Caird would sub- 
stitute a spiritual view of religion— part of a total spiritual or 
idealistic philosophy which includes nature itself in spirit. His 
method is an extension of the transcendental method of Kant, which 
insists upon penetrating behind the facts, events or phenomena which 
by the empiricist are superficially called ‘experience’ to the condi- 
tions or presuppositions of that experience. Nor is it difficult to 
show that /Ae grand implicate or presupposition of human experience 
is the idea of God, and that the story of the evolution of religion is 
just the story of how this implicit idea of God has gradually become 
explicit in human consciousness. Instead, therefore, of levelling 
down, or reducing the higher forms of religion to the lower, we must 
level up, and find in the lowest the promise and potency of the 
highest, because the highest is in the lowest already striving after 
realization. 

But we must examine Professor Caird’s view of religious evolution 
more closely. ‘Taking religion in its broadest possible sense as 
meaning man’s “ultimate attitude to the universe,” to “his whole 
natural and spiritual environment,” he distinguishes three main 
stages to the course of its evolution, corresponding to the three 
main factors of universal reality. In the first and second of these 
stages, religion has not yet assumed its own proper form, but is, so 
to speak, experimenting with the possible lower forms, until its 
failure with them forces it to seek a higher medium for its life. 
The first step is the objective, when the mind rests in nature as the 
ultimate reality, and calls the world divine. This is the stage of 
pantheism, and especially of Greek religion. In the second stage, 
the subject distinguishes itself from the object, man separates himself 
from the world, the soul finds its true life in the sphere of the 
ideal and the ought, and its religiqus fellowship is with a holy God 
who dwells apart. This is the stage of “ethical monotheism,” “a 
period in which the form of self-consciousness prevails and determines 
both the consciousness of objects and that of God” (I, 191). “The 
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third, or final form of consciousness is that in which the object and 
the self appear, each in its proper form, as distinct yet in essential 
relation, and, therefore, as subordinated to the consciousness of 
God, which is recognized as at once the presupposition and as the 
end of both. Here, for the first time . . . God is known in the 
true form of his idea. For . .. the idea of God is one with the 
unity which is at once the presupposition, the limit, and the goal of 
our divided consciousness of the world and of ourselves” (I, 195). 

The verification of this law of religious evolution in the history of 
religion is the business of the present lectures. The historical value 
of a scheme which brackets Buddhism, Stoicism and Judaism as 
examples of “subjective religion,” and which finds in the develop- 
ment of Christianity itself a repetition of the triple movement of 
universal religious evolution, might well be seriously questioned. 
It is a philosophy of history of the well-known Hegelian type, a 
logic into whose moulds the facts will only fit after a good deal of 
pressure. But, although such a scheme is too abstract and a priori 
to accommodate itself to the refractory historical matter, and we 
often long, as we read, for Aristotle’s ‘Lesbian rule,’ we need not 
question its utility as providing a point of view from which the facts 
of religious history may very profitably be studied. It proves itself 
especially serviceable when brought to bear upon the transition from 
Judaism to Christianity, though even here one cannot help feeling 
the logical strain. 

The interest of the enquiry centres in the third stage of religious 
evolution, that of Christianity, the absolute and universal form of 
religion, “the religion of spirit.” It is here that the philosophical 
value of the entire scheme must be tested. What, then, is the idea 
of God “in its own proper form’’? “God must be represented not 
merely as an object or as a subject, but as, what in idea He is, the 
spiritual principle of unity which is above the distinction of subject 
and object, as it is above all other distinctions, and which is at once 
the presupposition and the goal, the beginning and the end, of our 
finite lives” (II, 160). He is otherwise described as “a principle 
of life manifested in each” finite being, as “a principle of good, 
working in the world” (II, 76), as “the highest universal through 
which everything else is known” (I, 110). 

The critical evaluation of this gloctrine of God would carry me far 
beyond the limits of the present review. I can only state the 
impression which the whole of Professor Caird’s discussion of the 
question has left upon my mind ; and this is that he has fallen into 
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the very error of that “abstract pantheism” or “ Spinozism” against 
which he so often and so strongly protests. His real dé¢e noire is not 
pantheism but “monotheism,” as he rather quaintly but persistently 
calls theism ; and it is pretty evident that, in his extreme anxiety to 
avoid this Scylla of what he would call a dualistic or pluralistic 
view, he has fallen, in spite of himself, into the Charybdis of a 
pantheistic unity. His “principle of unity” is, it seems to me, a 
veritable lion’s den ; all the foot-prints are in one direction. Either 
it is bare unity, the One which annuls the Many ; or it is simply the 
All, the ununified totality of existence. Professor Caird’s criticism 
of theism, moreover, might be shown to derive its chief plausibility 
from his pressing into the service of philosophic thought the 
spatial metaphor underlying such terms as “ externality,” “relation,” 
“separation,” etc. The result of such criticism is a pictorial or 
spatial conception of the divine unity, rather than an ethical and 
religious, a spiritual and philosophic interpretation of that unity. 
Nor do I see how we can get a philosophy of re/igion from a theory 
which, by de-personalizing both man and God, so édentifies these 
terms of existence as to preclude any re/ation between them. Had 
space permitted, I should have liked further to trace what appear 
to me to be the defects in Professor Caird’s theory, to the exclusive 
intellectualism of his standpoint, and to point out the effects of this 
intellectualism upon his treatment of the problems of evil and of 
personal immortality, and upon his interpretation of Christianity. 
Taking the book as a whole, I venture to express the opinion 
that, while we have to thank Professor Caird for much fresh and 
suggestive thinking on the subject, and no student can fail to derive 
impulse and elevation from contact with such a teacher, yet our 
chief debt to him lies in the fact that, through the very defects of 
his own solution, he has set for us anew, and with a new precision, 


the problem of the philosophy of religion. James SETH. 


Platon. Sa philosophie, précédée d’un apergu de sa vie et de 
ses écrits. Par Cu. BENARD. Paris, Félix Alcan, pp. 543. 


French Platonism has rarely been very profound. In matters of 
philological erudition the French depend almost wholly on their 
neighbors beyond the Rhine, and for the philosophic exegesis of 
Plato they too often content themselves with a quaint mixture of 
common sense and neo-Platonic mysticism, set off by rhetorical 
phrases about Plato as the father of idealism and the precursor of 
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that spiritualism which Descartes and M. Cousin are supposed to 
have established as the basis of sound philosophizing and the main- 
stay of religion and morality. Instead of grappling closely with 
definite psychological and historical problems, they are prone to 
discourse eloquently of the achievements of that mythological 
entity, 4a Dialectigue, or describe the gnostic evolutions of the /éa. 

An exception to this disparaging generalization might perhaps be 
made in favor of the ingenious book of M. Alfred Fouillée, one of 
the ablest representatives of the psychological movement in French 
philosophy that dates from Taine. But M. Fouillée’s book was a 
youthful production, and, though he has published a second edition, 
he has not seen fit to revise his appreciations in the light of maturer 
thought, nor to qualify himself for his task by closer study of the 
Platonic text. 

M. Charles Bénard’s recently published work on /laton et sa 
philosophie does not claim to fill this gap in French literature, — to 
do for France what Zeller and Susemihl have done for Germany, 
what Grote and Jowett have done for England. ‘The book, so the 
preface informs us, is addressed not to savants and scholars by 
profession, but to the enlightened public. Doubtful and disputed 
problems of the Platonic philosophy are generally dismissed with a 
brief citation of the German authorities sz e¢ non, and the cavalier 
remark, “Nous n’approfondirons pas cette question-ld.” But M. 
Bénard (rightly) believes that, after setting aside disputable matters 
and making allowance for the elusive, negative, and purely dialecti- 
cal character of much of Plato’s writing, there still remains a 
considerable body of intelligible, distinct Platonic doctrine. And 
this body of doctrine he endeavors to set forth for the young 
student and general reader with French clearness of statement and 
symmetry of arrangement. 

His method is very different from that of the latest contribution 
to the literature of Platonism in England, also nominally addressed 
to the enlightened public. Mr. Walter Pater’s book is a master- 
piece of what Mrs. Ward calls “historic translation.” He enables 
us to feel in a concrete, vivid way Plato’s attitude towards the 
speculative, the moral, the political world of the fourth century, 
B.c. But he does not retain Plato’s cadres, nor in any large 
measure his technical vocabulary. It is all translated into terms of 
modern feeling and ninteenth century culture. There is nothing of 
this historic translation to be found in M. Bénard’s book. 

He adopts for a ground plan the implicit division of the Platonic 
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philosophy into dialectic, physics, including religion, and ethics, with 
a supplementary chapter on esthetics. This, I think, is a judicious 
compromise between the purely abstract, systematic scheme of 
Zeller, and Grote’s disconnected analyses of the several dialogues. 
Extended résumés and quotations of the more important dialogues 
can easily be fitted into this scheme, and we are not obliged to 
abstract altogether from the concrete literary form in which the 
thought of Plato is embodied. These larger divisions are broken up 
into chapters and paragraphs answering to every topic and problem 
of the Platonic philosophy, and the compartments thus provided are 
filled up with a selection of notes taken mainly from the author’s 
French predecessors, from Zeller, Teichmiiller, and Grote. This, at 
least, is my judgment of the genesis of the book. One would not 
be surprised to learn that it is in the main a reproduction of old 
cahiers dictated to the professor’s pupils. The result is as sound 
and sensible a compendium of Platonism as could be compiled by 
an intelligent literary craftsman unendowed with any special, delicate 
critical tact, penetrating, philosophic insight, or independent, first- 
hand scholarship. 

The least adequate portion of Mr. Bénard’s exposition is naturally 
the dialectic, dealing with the Platonic logic and metaphysics. Mr. 
Pater has given us an incomparable impressionist picture of the 
theory of ideas as it affects an intelligent modern student. And 
German scholars have reproduced it with all the categories and 
technicalities of an indefatigable erudition. It remains only to 
connect this philological presentation of the doctrine with the philo- 
sophical interpretation that naturally suggests itself when it is 
studied in the light of the history of philosophy and the results of 
modern psychology, —to correlate the two, not by fantastic analogies, 
but in definite, intelligible fashion. We must not merely repeat that 
Plato hypostasized general terms, or reproduce pedantically his 
mythology. We must learn to appreciate the psychological necessity 
that drove him to these paradoxes in the attempt to solve those 
ultimate epistemological problems that make confusion worse 
confounded of much of the literature of the new psychology to-day. 
In view of the voluminous existing literature of the subject, any 
new interpretation that does not accomplish this is a mere waste of 
words. 

Under the head of physics M. Bénard presents a convenient 
résumé (chiefly from the Timaeus, the Phaedo, the Phaedrus, and the 
Republic) of what in heavy modern phrase we call Plato’s anthro- 
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pology, cosmology, and theology. I have endeavored to show else- 
where that this part of the Platonic philosophy is to be interpreted 
in the main as a poetical expression of Plato’s moral and esthetic 
preferences and repugnances. It is not to be scrutinized as a 
closely-reasoned, scientific system, but as a fancy sketch of a literary 
artist whom the undeveloped science of his time left free to fill in 
the details of his picture of the world according to his pleasure. 
The task of the critic here is merely to show how ingeniously Plato 
employed the conjectural science of his time in his polemic against 
Democritean materialism, or for the symbolic expression of certain 
favorite moral and zsthetic ideas. To catalogue and classify this 
poetic symbolism as so much science, is futile. 

The third part, entitled ethical and practical philosophy, is the 
longest and most readable portion of the book. It deals with ethics 
proper, politics, and, in an appendix, with education and esthetics. 
But even here we find a mechanical system of Plato’s literal state- 
ments, rather than a free exposition of the central genetic thoughts 
that lend to his works their permanent interest. We do not really 
understand Plato the better for being told after Zeller that the idea 
of good is the basis of the Platonic ethics, or that the object of the 
Republic is to create by thought the image of the perfect State. 
But the Platonic ethics acquires a real significance when we study it 
as the first attempt to solve what is still the crux of our latest 
systems of ethics, namely, the problem of finding, through 
psychology and the study of social conditions, theoretically adequate 
and dialectically consistent ethical sanctions for minds no longer 
accessible to the sanctions of custom and the traditional religion. 
And the Republic becomes something more than the day-dream of a 
visionary, when we read it as the despairing protest of a superior 
type of Carlyle or Ruskin, — idealizing the rigid conservatism of a 
rival state in his passionate reaction against the unbridled individ- 
ualism of a democracy that actually did ‘shoot Niagara’ within 
ten years of his death. 

Nevertheless, in spite of their many limitations, these chapters 
will be found very serviceable to those who wish a systematic 
summary of Plato’s utterances. The English or German student 
will hardly need them, having better books in his own language ; 
but the book will doubtless prove useful in France. Before it can 
be safely put into the student’s hands, it must be reprinted. The 
printing of the Greek quotations that adorn, or rather disfigure, 
these pages is a disgrace to French scholarship. The number of 
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what may be most charitably called ‘misprints’ runs up into the 
hundreds or thousands. ‘The breathings and diphthongs are invari- 
ably wrong, and as for accents, it would have been far better to 
omit them altogether in the fearless old fashion of Ruskin and 
Schopenhauer. But this is not the worst. Sentences are left devoid 
of meaning or syntax by omission of the keystone word; whole 
phrases are so pied that even conjectural restoration is impossible ; 
and if the reader in despair endeavors to consult the Platonic text, 
not infrequently the reference is too vague for verification or is itself 
misprinted. Technical expressions not employed by Plato are 
invented by false analogy, and words and forms unknown to the 
Greek language are recklessly coined; e.g., pvjows for prypy as 
correlate of dvapvnos, duopdy as feminine of dyopdos. The printing 
of the few German and Latin citations is not much better. It is 
incomprehensible how a scholar with a reputation to lose, and a 
publishing house of good standing, could send forth a scientific 
book in this condition. Pau. SHOREY. 


Plato and Platonism. A series of Lectures, by WALTER 
Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. New York and 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1893.— pp. vii, 256. 


Pater’s book on Plato and Platonism, like all of Pater’s books, 
unites very exact scholarship with the nicest sense of artistic form, 
The author of Appreciations and Jmaginary fPortraits has approached 
the writings of Plato not so much in the spirit of a philosopher as in 
that of a student and expounder of the esthetic. And herein he 
shows a skilful hand. It is the literary aspects of these ten lectures 
rather than the exposition of Plato’s philosophy, that give the book 
its chief charm and value, though the student of philosophy, too, will 
find the volume suggestive, especially on Plato’s philosophy of gov- 
ernment and esthetics, which latter Pater finds intimately connected 
with Platonic Ethics. In fact, for the Greeks as a people the notions 
of beauty and the good were indissolubly connected. So in the Re- 
public, Plato conceives virtue to be a sort of harmony and beauty of 
the soul, and the discovery and appreciation of this harmony, music, 
beauty in the world without and within, is, as Pater supposes, the 
essence of Plato’s philosophy. It is “ but the sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of a kind of music in the very nature of things.” And “ to trace 
that thread of physical color, entwined throughout, and multiplied 
sometimes into large tapestried figures,” is the business of the 
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student of the Dialogues, as he reads them. So it is as an art 
lover that Pater comes to Plato, and it is this side of Plato’s 
philosophy that receives most attention at the hands of the author. 
One is very glad, too, to have so masterly and sympathetic a spirit to 
interpret for us this aspect of Platonism. Jowett’s Introductions 
have done much, but we have no volume which sets forth in such 
clear and charming way the literary, esthetic, and political features 
of this philosophy. It is not a book which he who ‘runs may read,’ 
though a very interesting volume. It is less readable than some of 
the preceding works of Pater, owing partly to the nature of the 
subject and partly to the fact that the volume, as a series of lectures 
delivered to university students, has an academical air. One may 
not take an easy pace and keep even with the writer, and unless a sharp 
lookout is kept up all the way much will elude the reader. It is not 
a book for a summer holiday, nor will the entirely uninitiated in the 
Platonic and Greek philosophy be able to keep step with the 
author’s pages at all. The style itself is frequently involved to a 
degree that is surprising in so great a stylist, and this, added to the 
character of the subject-matter, will not increase the popularity of 
the work. Students of philosophy, however, and of Greek literature, 
who already know their Plato more or less minutely, will find a deal 
of delight in the book and no little enlightenment. Those persons 
who are in quest of the conventional treatise on the metaphysics of 
Plato will not turn to this quarter. The main features, however, of 
this side of his philosophy are given us in luminous exposition, and 
there are side lights thrown on numberless details, apparently trivial 
matters ordinarily neglected or not seen, but to which Pater skilfully 
gives a meaning and importance. Many will read the book because 
Pater wrote it, and all will have some good from it, though in various 
degrees ; in any case, valuable service has been done for the study of 
Plato, and a valuable contribution to higher English prose. The 
philosophical genealogy of Platonism is admirably given in the 
first five lectures (in a highly polished and artistic, though exotic, 
English): Plato and the Doctrine of Motion; Plato and the Doctrine 
of Rest; Plato and the Doctrine of Number; Plato and Sokrates ; 
Plato and the Sophists. In these five lectures Pater portrays 
Plato the Philosopher as the lineal descendant of Herakleitos, 
Parmenides, Pythagoras, Sokrates, and as not a little influenced 
by that much maligned band of teachers, the Sophists. The sixth 
lecture, on “The Genius of Plato” —a study of Plato’s person- 
ality, literary and art characteristics— was published a year and 
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a half ago in the Contemporary, and is a model appreciation of 
the spirit of the founder of idealism. A lecture follows on the 
“Doctrine of Plato,” wherein the theory of ideas and the Dialectic 
are handled. The eighth is a clever essay on Lacedemon, and 
the ninth treats the Republic. The series is concluded by a 
short chapter on the wsthetics of Plato. Pater, in pursuing the 
historic method of criticism, as distinguished from what he calls the 
dogmatic and eclectic, describes the evolution of Plato’s philosoph- 
ical ideas from the earliest Greek philosophy. He puts Plato before 
us in his literary and intellectual ‘environment,’ exhibits him as the 
natural historical product of what had gone before. So his aim is 
not apologetic nor propagandic, but is simply “to put Plato in his 
natural place,” as a result of antecedent and contemporary move- 
ments of Greek speculation, of Greek life generally; and all this 
Pater does in very graceful, if not very exhaustive manner. The 
influence of Herakleitos on Plato (in early life, under the tuition of 
Kratylos, Plato is said to have been a follower of Herakleitos) was, 
according to Pater, one of antagonism or reaction. This, though 
partly true, is not the whole truth, and if not absolutely incorrect is 
very open to misunderstanding. The influence of Herakleitos is 
hardly more one of antagonism than is that of Parmenides. Plato 
sees in the visible world (rd éparov) only the transitory, the perpetual 
“Flux,” the “Becoming” of Herakleitos, and it is only in a tran- 
scendental, supersensual world that Plato finds the permanent, the 
unchanging, the “one” of Parmenides. The world, as it appeared 
to the eyes of Herakleitos, was in continuous transition, in 
unceasing process of “becoming.” In so far Plato agrees with 
Herakleitos, only he goes farther. Unsatisfied with such fleeting, 
uncertain objects of knowledge (which, as something certain, implies 
a correspondingly fixed object) he created in his metaphysics a 
constant world of ideas corresponding to the constant in our notion. 
This influence, therefore, is not antagonistic; on the contrary, the 
Herakleitean Doctrine is incorporated by Plato in his own, only 
Plato’s metaphysics do not stop here, but, taking a further step with 
Parmenides, he discovers his permanent, unchanging world of ideas. 
In his metaphysic Plato as little takes sides with Parmenides, whom 
he revered as “father,” as he does with the philosopher of Ephesus, 
but he accepts the position of both and makes them supplement 
each other, finding the flux of Herakleitos in the fleeting shadows of 
the sensible world — and the Parmenidean “one” in the unchanging 
world of eternal ideas. And these two conceptions, one-sided when 
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taken alone, Plato carries into his political philosophy and theory of 
state, as Pater suggestively points out. The fluid, mobile, inconstant 
Herakleitean element Plato finds in the Athenian government, and 
the stable, fixed, Parmenidean he finds exemplified in the Spartan 
State; it is the contrast of the ‘centrifugal,’ dissolving, changing 
character of the Ionian, with the ‘centripetal,’ unifying, conservative 
character of the Dorian. This parallel in Platonic metaphysics and 
the Platonic theory of Government, the consistent correspondence of 
the two, as Pater notes it in his chapter on Lacedawmon, though not 
exactly a new interpretation, is most instructively and luminously 
handled. 

In the matter of translations which Pater has made from the 
Dialogues and which he uses without stint, one is somewhat disap- 
pointed. They fall much below the rest of the volume. After 
reading Jowett one will not care for the rendering of Pater. In a 
quotation from the Xefpudlic (p. 97) Pater translates: “Some very 
small number then (says the Platonic Socrates) is left, of those who 
in worthy fashion hold converse with philosophy: either, it may 
be, some soul of in-born worth and well brought up, to which it has 
happened to be exiled in a foreign land, holding to philosophy by a 
tie of nature, and through lack of those who will corrupt it ; or when 
it may chance that a great soul comes to birth in an insignificant 
state, to the politics of which it gives no heed, because it thinks 
them despicable : perhaps a certain fraction also, of good parts, may 
come to philosophy from some other craft, through a just contempt 
of that.” This very crooked sentence is typical of much of Pater’s 
translating, and the large number of phrases (most of them happy 
and exact in themselves) strung thus together lead the reader a 
tortuous road that is hard travelling. “Spray beneath a driven 
wind ” (p. 98) is less intelligible than with the active form of the 
participle. Pater has a way of giving a certain energy to his style 
by the device of the interjection, and although it is skilfully used in 
many instances, one nevertheless feels that it is of the nature of a 
trick, and this juggling impresses the reader as unworthy of so high 
and serious an exponent of literary art. 

The author makes some clear-sighted observations on the Sophists, 
whom he, like most writers since Grote, takes somewhat under his 
protection. He finds the chief fault of Sophistry, in the mind of 
Plato, was “that for it no real things existed.” He further regards 
the Sophists as the products of the Athenian spirit rather than as 
the makers of it; and it is patent that they were the legitimate 
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offspring of the democracy of Athens and of the regnant ideas of 
individualism, ideas with which the political atmosphere of Athens 
in the fifth century was rife. ‘The great sophist,” he says, “was 
indeed the Athenian public itself, Athens, as the willing victim of 
its own gifts, its own flamboyancy, well-nigh worn out now by the 
mutual friction of its own parts, given over completely to hazardous 
political experiment with the irresponsibility which is ever the great 
vice of democracy, ever ready to float away anywhither, to misunder- 
stand, or forget, or discredit, its own past.”’ The real Sophist, then, 
was the public of Athens, which had for its disciples the professional 
teachers of individual success, the iconoclasts of the old faith, the 
founders of scepticism, the followers of the powers that be. And 
these children of the time had a reflex influence on it, — two facts 
not ordinarily made prominent enough. 

As might be expected from the nature of Pater’s genius, he has 
much to say on the Atsthetics of Plato, —in fact it is this side of 
Plato, as above remarked, that offers most attraction to the author. 
In Plato he finds the first philosopher who speculated at all about 
the beautiful. ‘ Before him [Plato], you know, there had been no 
theorising about the beautiful, its place in life, and the like; and 
as a matter of fact he is the earliest critic of the fine arts. He 
anticipates the modern notion that art as such has no end but its 
own perfection — ‘ art for art’s sake.’’’ The ethical influence of the 
esthetic is made prominent in Plato’s construction of the Perfect 
City, and he understands fully how great is the moral worth of 
poetry and the fine arts. “It is life itself, action and character, he 
proposes to color ; to get something of that irrepressible conscience 
of art, that spirit of control, into the general course of life, above all 
into its energetic or impassioned acts.’’ The poetry, the architec- 
ture, the music, the art, with which Plato means to grace his ideal 
Republic, and thereby serve the ethical education of its people, are 
severely Dorian, on large plain lines. The daily study and observa- 
ation of this severe, monastic art tend to inspire in the beholders 
corresponding ethical notions, — order, rigid discipline, self-control. 


Wma. HAMMOND. 


Genetic Philosophy. By Davin Jayne Hitt. New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1893. — pp. xiii, 382. 


The work consists of an introduction on philosophic method and 
ten chapters of “geneses’’—the geneses respectively of matter, 
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life, consciousness, feeling, thought, will, art, morality, religion, and 
science. The introduction declares that the individual, esoteric, 
speculative traits of philosophy have brought it into merited disre- 
pute from which it can be rescued only by adopting the scientific 
method (here called “ genetic”). Philosophy need not begin with a 
theory of knowledge or with an inquiry into human faculty; its 
function is simply to extend and unify the results of the special 
sciences (pp. 7, 8, and 25). Now, since the sciences deal with 
phenomena only, the sole content of knowledge, philosophical as 
well as scientific, is the phenomenal process. Ontology is thus 
ruled out, and the work of science and philosophy completed as 
soon as every fact is referred to its serial relation in the actual order 
of phenomena (p. 16). 

This avowal of phenomenalism is not, as might be supposed, a 
Kantian ‘removal of knowledge to make room for faith,’ for in spite 
of the author’s premises the thing-in-itself remains for him an object 
of knowledge. The geneses of which he treats are not merely 
chronological first things but also, in part, metaphysical dpyaé. He 
even affirms the paradox that “scientific monism opens an invisible 
world of reality transcending the world of phenomena” (p. 371). The 
contradiction here between avowed method and declared result is so 
palpable that we may be pardoned for asking how it has been able 
to creep between the covers of a single volume. The introduction 
answers the question. The ancient fallacy of confounding object- 
of-consciousness with object-beyond-consciousness is committed by 
tacitly identifying the rea/ order of phenomena (¢.¢., the order actually 
observed) with states of reality or aspects of being (cf. pp. 10 and 12). 
That the fallacy should reappear in this undisguised form so soon 
after Karl Pearson published his spirited protest against it in the 
Grammar of Science is somewhat surprising. 

The subject-matter has only such unity as results from the ever- 
present purpose of seeking the first and simplest fact in each field. 
Accordingly the contents of the volume can best be described by 
indicating the leading thought of each chapter. Chapter I argues 
from the correlation of subject and object in sensation and from the 
necessity for a cause of sensations to the reality of matter. Physical 
science is also made to witness that matter is essentially dynamic 
and essentially one. Chapter II concludes that life is “merely a 
special mode of molecular activity.” Chapter III maintains that 
consciousness is constituted of “the psychic aspects of a great many 
cerebral cells unified through the organic unity of an organized 
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brain.” Here, then, is reality which is on one side material or 
dynamic, on the other side conscious. Chapter IV finds the origin 
of pleasurable feeling, the zsthetic included, in an integration of 
variety with unity which harmonizes with the basal rhythm of the 
conscious life. Chapter V infers from the intelligibility of nature 
that the categories of the mind must be also categories of reality, 
and that the dynamical processes of nature must be at the same 
time determinations of thought. Chapter VI clinches this argument 
by claiming that in our own volition we have direct consciousness of 
the union of thought and energy. Chapter VII finds the genesis 
of art in the play-impulse. Chapter VIII interprets morality in 
essential agreement with Dr. Martineau. Chapter IX discovers the 
origin of religion in the wonder and sense of dependence experi- 
enced by primitive men in contemplating the imposing phenomena 
of nature. Its objective basis is the truth proved in preceding 
chapters that the reality of the universe is will. Chapter X affirms 
that the culmination of science is recognition of the “real unity of 
mind and matter” in will. But, as will and reason go together, the 
reality of the universe is dynamic reason. 

Nothing new is discoverable in these views taken separately, but 
taken together they are odd companions. Traditional theism, for 
instance, will scarcely know itself in company with the doctrine of 
the real unity of mind and matter, brain and thought. Science too, 
we fancy, will be shocked to find how much it knows about the 
Supreme Being. We surmise that the less speculative parts of 
President Hill’s work will prove the more valuable. The chapters 
on Life and Art, in particular, contain not a little information that 
will be useful to students who must draw from secondary sources. 
That what is distinctly philosophical, however, does not accomplish 
the desired rehabilitation of philosophy, is a necessary consequence 
of the defective method already mentioned. An attempt to determine 
the nature of the Supreme Being in the entire absence of a theory of 
knowledge is an anachronism. Whether we go “back to Kant” or 
not, we must at least face the sphinx of epistemology and guess her 
riddle. The author’s failure to do this involves him in inevitable 
inconsistencies. Thus, on page 10 he says that science “does 
not assume any theory of knowledge.” ‘It adopts no principle 
whatever, but simply credits an indisputable fact, namely, that we 
see with our eyes and that things seen are to us objects.” On the 
very next page we are told that “every natural law is simply a 
universal fact stated generally.” Now, if a ‘fact’ is the same as 
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a ‘phenomenon,’ we might well ask whether there could be a 
“universal fact” to any except a universal consciousness. Any 
other consciousness could get at the universal in nature only by 
observation f/us some “principle.” Again, on page 11 the ideal 
extension in time and space of the order of observed phenomena is 
defended on the ground that this order “excludes every contradictory 
order, under like conditions.” This looks very much like assuming 
the “principle” of the uniformity of nature. More clearly incon- 
sistent, if possible, are two statements on page 12. The law of 
causation is here declared to be the “/as¢ word of science, not its 
first word,” yet it is called “the one universal that binds together 
all phenomena and gives unity and coherence to all knowledge.” 
Now, that which “gives unity and coherence to all knowledge” 
cannot itself be a product of knowledge, a “/as¢ word of science,”’ 
but must be a presupposition or principle involved in knowledge 
from the start. And yet the author claims that his method assumes 
no principle and needs no theory of knowledge! The same unsteadi- 
ness appears in statements regarding the relation of ultimate unity 
in reality to the possibility of inference. In one passage (p. 14) 
science is said to have proved that nature is not disconnected, 
yet the immediately preceding sentences show that the ground of 
inference itself is this basal unity or rationality of reality. 

This is the result of trying to climb up into metaphysics without 
preliminary epistemological criticism. The sciences, of course, get 
on best when they are not too introspective. But the extra-scientific 
principles involved even in scientific cognition await investigation at 
the very threshold of philosophy. 

A few oversights in the author’s theistic argument should be 
mentioned. Chapter III does not even mention the well-known 
difficulty of correlating the unity of consciousness with the multi- 
plicity of brain elements. To imagine that the “organic unity” of 
the brain supplies the needed parallel for the unity of the mental life 
is to deceive ourselves with words. For “organic unity” means 
simply that the resu/tant (or correlate) of brain dynamics, @. ¢., 
consciousness, is unitary; the multiplicity of the real components 
remains. 

The argument from the intelligibility of the world to the immanence 
of reason in it is, when properly managed, an effective weapon for 
theism, but when the author says (p. 199) that, because rocks can be 
known, therefore they are thoughts as well as things, he asks us 
to admit the suspicious major, “Whatever can be an object of 
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knowledge embodies thought.” No doubt the object, as content of 
consciousness, embodies the thought of the knower, but how prove 
that the vea/ object embodies the thought of a second mind? The 
intelligibility of the world is simply the most general of the facts of 
adaptation upon which the teleological proof rests. To affirm that 
we can know only that in which another’s thought is immanent is to 
beg the question. 

The doctrine that volition yields immediate consciousness of the 
union of thought and energy is scarcely confirmed by psychology. 
The best recent analysis of conscious effort, that of Professor James, 
fully confirms these words of Hume: “The motion of our body 
follows upon the command of our will. Of this we are every 
moment conscious. But the means by which this is effected, the 
energy by which the will performs so extraordinary an operation, — 
of this we are so far from being immediately conscious, that it must 
forever escape our most diligent inquiry” (/nguiry, Sec. VII). As 
Professor James points out, volition is ultimately mere direction of 
attention; it expends itself upon thoughts only, and leaves the 
connection between our thoughts and the forces of nature (brain) 
utterly opaque. The forms of energy called brain molecules are as 
foreign to the subjective consciousness as are the fixed stars. We 
are thus thrown back upon the initial problem of how we know 
objective energy at all. 

Further criticism need not be urged. Enough has been said to 
show the dependence of even the “genetic method” upon the 
answers one gives to the problems proposed by Plato and Kant. 


GEORGE A. Cog. 


The Meaning and the Method of Life: A Search for Religion 
in Biology. By Grorce M. Goutp, A.M., M.D. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London, 1893. — pp. 297. 


God is Life, and biology is theology. These are the fundamental 
propositions on which the author of the work in hand constructs the 
outline of a system which aims to be at once scientific religion and 
religious science. The scheme is a frank dualism with the line of 
separation drawn between the living and the lifeless. All the systems 
of metaphysics and theology of the past have contained only half- 
truths. In one case, indeed, as much as this cannot be admitted : 
“Monism is muddleism. It is the sole system of religion or philoso- 
phy without any truth whatever as a basis” (p. 28). The inorganic 
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world, according to our author's view, is a realm of dead matter, pur- 
poseless chance, and mechanical law, showing in itself no evidence 
of an ordering intelligence. It is uncreate, indestructible, and of 
limitless extent, ¢.¢., infinite in time and space. There is no void, 
but the material ether fills all. Modern science is supposed to 
have demonstrated this, though how science can show what there is 
beyond the visible stars or that the stars form the bounds of the 
infinite (?) universe is not explained. That there ever was or ever 
could be any question as to the nature of space, time, and matter is 
not so much as hinted. 

In the organic world there is another element present besides the 
physical, #.¢., Life, which is denominated hyperphysical and meta- 
physical. “The existence of spontaneous motion, coupled as it 
always is with directional power over mechanical forces, and with 
purposive activity, is a fact that cannot by any sane reason be iden- 
tified with mechanics, or named mechanical. . . . The hyperphysical, 
therefore, is a fact, and this hyperphysical is mental, volitional, pur- 
posive. The essential identity of all living natural things, and the 
multiform interdependence and relation of all these hyperphysical 
existences point by the most incontrovertible logic to an organismal 
unity of source and being. Of course no Infinite or Omnipotent is 
gained by this road, but none such is desirable. We reach, however, 
a working and actual God, of very satisfying proportions and powers, 
and we are forever relieved of ‘rigid law,’ materialism, determinism, 
and all that” (pp. 53, 56). The God we see daily at work all over 
the earth is “ primarily and essentially Life,” and since every living 
being is instinct with purpose, wisdom, and intelligence, this deity is 
very happily named “ Biologos” (p. 16). Biologos is “almost or 
quite”’ infinite in knowledge and benevolence, “but very far from 
omnipotence either physically or morally.”” He can work upon 
matter only through the cell of protoplasm. All the evils of exist- 
ence are due to the intractable nature of the material world in which 
Biologos is laboring to incarnate himself, and especially to the over- 
whelming difficulties in securing the nutrition necessary to all living 
cells and organisms. It would be interesting to know how this theo- 
logico-biological process gets itself started, for we are told repeatedly 
that Biologos can act on matter only in and through cells and that 
cells always come from cells. Whether the cells are external, or 
whether the first came by chance, or whether Biologos once knew 
how to work directly on atoms and make cells but has now forgotten, 
his prophet does not tell us. 
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Besides so handily explaining all the evil in the world, the finite- 
ness of Biologos has another great advantage : it makes him so easy 
to grasp by the imagination. If we have any difficulty in under- 
standing how God can be present and active in all parts of the 
universe at once, we are to remember that the less the density the 
greater the worth of things. “The more the density, the more 
unlike God” (p. 217). Water is more important for life than inor- 
ganic solids, air than water, ether than air. Now Biologos may be 
thought of as a substance as much thinner than the ether as the 
ether is thinner than air. This explains, too, why he cannot act on 
matter in the mass, but only on the infinitesimal forces of the cell, 
and accordingly has so much difficulty in establishing his dominion 
over the world. To reach this pre-Socratic description of spirit after 
two hundred pages in which materialism is roundly and repeatedly 
denounced, is indeed surprising, though not more so than to dis- 
cover later on that Biologos and man stand to each other in a quite 
pantheistic state of identity (p. 226), while the doctrine of human 
freedom is reiterated throughout the book. In short, this new 
theory of the universe consists of a wholly uncritical mixture of 
dualism (God and the physical world), materialism (the nature of 
God), and pantheism (God and man), and all on the basis of the 
naivest of naive realism. And this, too, from a writer who, accord- 
ing to his own statement, has been ransacking the wisdom of ethnic 
religions and systems of philosophy and of natural theology for 
twenty or more years (p. 9). 

One is tempted to characterize the work in one of its own phrases 
as a mass of “hypocritic illogicality” (p. 98). But this would be 
unjust. The “illogicality”’ is all there, both in the general frame- 
work of the theory and in numerous particulars, but it is not “ hypo- 
critic.” The author is intensely sincere. His spirit of genuine 
moral earnestness is unmistakable and worthy of the highest praise. 
Unfortunately his zeal is without knowledge. While quite free from 
all conscious hypocrisy, the book is in a way profoundly immoral. 
We mean this: it is really morally wrong to publish a book which 
makes such pretensions to superior originality, and displays such 
ignorance of the philosophy and theology which it assumes to tran- 
scend. No one at the present day would think of ignoring or 
uncritically thrusting to one side all the astronomy of the past and 
beginning a work on that subject de novo. It is just as senseless for 
any one to suppose that he can ignore all the metaphysics of the past 
and then make any contribution of value to philosophy or theology. 
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If in practical life those acts are pronounced immoral which are 
done for their author’s own private interest at the expense of the 
common weal, so in the intellectual realm those works are immoral 
in which the author attempts to pass off his own peculiar notions for 
universal truths. There is a certain individualism in speculation 
which is as reprehensible as individualism in conduct. Three- 
fourths of this work of Dr. Gould’s is excellent. Had he omitted 
the pseudo-philosophical framework and published the rest as a 
series of essays, he would have produced a highly interesting and 
morally elevating book. His style is generally clear and forcible, 
though too often marred by such strange words as “ bulemic”’ (p. 19), 
“isomer” (p. 80), “organ of action” (p. 94), “chronicity” (p. 150), 
“illogic insatisfaction”” (p. 169), etc. His illustrations are peculiarly 
rich and suggestive. Numerous quotations might be made as happy 
as the following: “In this great chess game (of life) selfishness is 
the ruled-out absurdity of seeking to crown your own pawn before 
it has honorably reached the king’s row” (p. 269). ‘The presence 
of so much of the true spirit of piety and reverence amid such con- 
tinuous denunciations of current religious forms, affords new evidence 
to the ineradicable nature of the religious consciousness. That an 
A.M. and M.D. could write such an unphilosophical work on a philo- 
sophical subject is a painful reminder of the inadequacy of the 
general philosophical training in our educational institutions. 


F. C. FRENCH. 


Des phenoménes de synopsie (audition colorée) Photismes — 
schémes visuels — personnifications — par TH. Flournoy, Pro- 
fesseur A l'Université de Genéve. Avec 82 figures. Paris, Alcan, 


1893. — 8vo, pp. 259. 


Those who remember Professor Flournoy’s little work, JZefa- 
physique et psychologie (Geneva, 1890), much the best argument 
(in the judgment of the present critic) that has appeared in favor 
of the ‘parallelism’ or ‘ double-aspect theory’ of body and mind, 
will be glad to greet, in this work on a so much dryer subject, some 
of the same qualities of style that distinguished the former book. 
M. Flournoy’s new material consists of about 700 answers, positive 
and negative, to a circular of inquiry sent out by himself and his 
student, M. Ed. Clapartde. He infers from his data that more than 
one person in seven has some form of fixed optical associate peculiar 
to himself, attached either to sensations of sound, and to certain 
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ideas, such as those of number, of months, days of the week, proper 
names, etc. M. Flournoy discusses the data brought together by 
previous authors as well as by himself ; and if the results are not 
very sharply defined, it is certainly not for lack of taking pains. 
‘Synopsy,’ as the author calls it, is probably a little more frequent 
among women than men. Of his 371 positive cases, only one-third 
had both photisms and diagrams, one-fifth having diagrams alone, 
whilst nearly half had photisms alone. The phenomena are most 
frequent in childhood, and often fade out as life advances. Hardly 
any one unites all the possible classes of photism in his own person, 
nor is the intensity of the visual phenomenon in an _ individual 
proportioned to the number of stimuli which have the power of 
arousing it. The latter are called ‘inducers’ by M. Flournoy, the 
photism, diagram, or other visual concomitant being called the 
‘induct.’ Inducts are not exclusively optical — ¢.g., for instance, the 
numeral guinze suggests in one subject the taste of wild strawberries 
in red wine, colors sometimes induce sounds when sounds do not 
induce colors, etc., but these other ‘synasthesias’ are very rare in 
comparison with the ‘synopsias’ on which so much has been 
written. The most frequent synopsias are those induced by vowels. 
M. Flournoy himself has not met with any case of photism 
of sensational or hallucinatory intensity, though a fairly definite 
localization of them is nui rare. Usually they are only inwardly 
imagined, or conceived, and M. Flournoy gives curious cases in 
which there is no inner image, however weak, and yet where the 
subject will, for example, affirm such things as that the vowel @ 
corresponds quite definitely to a shade of blue which she picks out 
from a series of colored papers. Often the synoptic phenomenon 
becomes ‘negative.’ The subject, on being asked, perceives, for 
instance, that whatever color 7 may be, it is certainly mot red. [The 
present writer has no photisms, and almost no visual images, but 
discovered, in reading M. F.’s book, that by a process of exclusion 
the vowel-sound ¢e (French 7) seemed to have for him more affinity 
with emerald-green than with anyother tint. It is entirely incongruous 
with blue, yellow, red, black, white, or brown.] Not only the sound, 
but the graphic sign, of the vowel is instrumental in the induction. 
The photism often consists of a vision of the printed letter, stained 
with, or surrounded by a halo of, its characteristic color. Sometimes 
it makes a difference how one imagines the sound to be written. 
The photism, ¢.g., of French ev may differ from the same individual’s 
photism of German w, though the sounds are the same. The 
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presence of the inducing-vowel in the ame of the color (as ¢e, above, 
in green) seems not a very important determinant of what the color 
shall ke. M. Flournoy goes through a laborious discussion of all 
the varieties of alphabetic synopsia in his collection, and finds 
that there are hardly any general laws: so many men, so many 
combinations. In only two persons out of 250 were the colors of 
five vowels the same. One group of three persons had four vowel- 
colors the same, and four vowel-colors were the same in ten different 
pairs of persons. The word ‘idiosyncracy’ is the most convenient 
name to attach to such facts. 

Voices and musical sounds induce visual representations more 
rarely than letters of the alphabet; odors of flowers more rarely 
still. Proper names and geographical names often have distinct 
color-affinities, which do not seem due to those of the constituent 
vowels of the words. Days of the week and months of the 
year appear in distinct color and form, which, M. Flournoy thinks, 
may often be residual effects of some faded-out original symbolic 
personification of the day or month in question. Red is the color 
most often induced, if one takes a summary view of all the colored 
images presented. Into the long list of diagrams and schemes 
which our author figures, describes, and discusses, we will not follow 
him, it being a tangle of detail in which one cannot see the forest for 
the trees. The chapter of personifications, by which one gives a 
sex or a moral character to the various numbers, as for example, 
when one represents the letter @ as gay, # as conceited, etc., or 
thinks of Mardi and Mars as a dish of scrambled eggs, is more 
entertaining reading. Under the head of ‘ photisms of sympathy’ 
a case is described in which spontaneously there appeared to the 
subject a violet halo (violet being to him a hateful color) about the 
head of persons who struck him unfavorably, and whilst pink or 
red rays appear streaming from the head and eyes of ‘sympathetic’ 
persons. 

On the whole, M. Flournoy finds the photisms, symbols, person- 
ifications, etc., to be rather disadvantageous than otherwise to the 
mental operations of their possessors. They often complain of 
them as an interference or a distraction. Number-diagrams and 
other schemata, on the contrary, are probably rather useful. They 
give intuitive clearness to abstract relations, and, like all definite 
associates, help to fix in our memory the objects which evoke them. 
They are, however, far from being necessary, and possibly in the 
more abstract thought-operations they may even be a hindrance, — 
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an astronomer or mathematician would be likely to have no use for 
a year- or number-diagram. M. Flournoy, citing his own case of 
reliance on a partial number-form in calculating when cerebrally 
fatigued, says: “I feel like comparing the use of such schemata 
to that of spectacles; superfluous or even annoying when one’s 
sight is good, they are a precious help . . . when one needs them. 
Unluckily, all who are in this plight have not the good luck to pos- 
sess them. This is why, in spite of examples like Inaudi (the 
calculating prodigy, who has no ‘number-form’), I hold visual 
schematization to be a great privilege; and having myself much 
difficulty in making mental calculations that go beyond the addition 
of single figures at a time, in foreseeing the days and the weeks, in 
not confounding one century with another, I envy profoundly those 
persons whose unconscious self furnishes them with fine diagrams 
ready-made for facilitating all such operations.” M. Flournoy agrees 
with Messrs. Bleuler and Lehmann that we have no ground for 
supposing synoptic phenomena to be symptoms of a neuropathic 
constitution. As regards their genesis, it remains for the most part 
a mystery in the individual case, but a mystery concerning the 
general causes of which our author discourses with much good sense 
and penetration. Of the many factors which conspire to fix a 
photism in an individual — factors which often mutually annul each 
other’s effects — the most important, according to Professor Flournoy, 
would seem to be what he calls ‘affective association,’ by which he 
means the common emotional tone aroused by imducer and induct. 
The emotional tones aroused by a low sound and a low coloft are 
more congruent than those aroused by a high and a low sound, 
although the two sounds, as sounds, are the more similar pair. 
Through the intermediary of the emotional tone, however, the low 
sound may arouse the representation (in an appropriate individual) 
of the low color. By reason of the organic sounding-board, an 
atmosphere of emotional tendency of some kind or other is ready in 
all of us to envelop almost any sensorial impression and idea; and in 
chosen individuals on a given occasion, some accidental coincidence 
in the mind of a sound with a visual idea and a strongly aroused 
common emotional tone, may stamp an association so strongly in 
the memory that it easily gets recalled, whilst each successive recall 
makes it more habitual and fixed, so that at last it becomes, so to 
speak, organic. M. Flournoy makes important remarks on the 
unaccountable privilege which certain moments of our life have of 
leaving impressions that are indelible. Associations then formed 
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remain stereotyped. His book is full of examples that can be 
explained in no other way, — how else account, for example, that 
to a certain person Wednesday always appears like a folding pocket- 
comb with a mirror in its handle? Yet such associations never 
appear as definite memories, and hardly ever as merely external 
connexions, like that of the sound of a letter with its appearance as 
written. The connexion seems one of inner congruity. “// faut 
avoir l’esprit mal fait et de travers,” says one of M. F.’s subjects, 
“to think a certain word as of another color than that in which it 
appears to me.” This points strongly to the need of supposing an 
underlying bond of similar organic tone aroused. But on all these 
matters the book itself must be consulted. It is full of acute psy- 
chological reflection, and must be described as eminently thorough, 
judicious, and readable. It will fill the reader with a wondering 
sense of the complication of our mental workshop, and, by increasing 
his insight into the extraordinary diversities of inner scenery, so to 
speak, by which different men’s minds are characterized, it will tone 
down his hopes, if he ever had any, of a general union of all intelli- 
gences on a purely logical and articulable basis. Unformulable 
sympathies and repugnances amongst our ideas have more to do 
with our thinking than logicians will ever admit; but (with tolerance 
once established as the law of the land) probably human life will be 
much richer so than if this were not the case. W. JAMes. 
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LOGICAL. 


The Nature of Logical Judgment. E. E. CoNsTANce JONEs. 
Mind, No. 7, pp. 441-456. 


All simple judgments may be stated in one of the forms: (1) S 
is P, (2) S is not P, and expresses (1) Identity, or (2) Distinctness 
(of Application) in Diversity (of Signification). Hence, these forms 
and this analysis are absolutely general, or formal as far as simple 
(or Categorical) judgments are concerned. Categorical propositions 
always imply existence. Unless existence in some region is postu- 
lated, no meaning can be given to a proposition. The view of 
judgment as Identity in Diversity shows (1) that the possibility of 
propositions thus analyzable depends upon the fact that we can 
neither know nor can suppose anything that has not a plurality of 
co-existent characteristics, and hence a plurality of names, (2) their 
actual use upon the fact that we thus express judgments about 
things for the sake of drawing attention to some selection of their 
characteristics. J. A. Leicuton. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Theorie des Farbensehens. HH. Espincuaus. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn., V, 3 and 4, pp. 145-238. 


Ebbinghaus’ monograph falls into four principal sections: (1) the 
Helmholtz theory, (2) the theory of Hering, (3) the visual purple, 
(4) explanation of the facts. To these is appended a concluding 
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summary, which I transcribe.— Normal color vision is due to the 
presence of three light-sensitive substances in the most external 
retinal layers. The distribution of these, their capacity of light- 
absorption, and their decomposability are different. One of them, 
the white-substance, is distributed over the whole retina, and is, at 
the same time, the most sensitive to light. It absorbs the rays of 
almost the whole visible spectrum, predominantly those of mean 
wave-length. This absorbed light serves to decompose it. Energy 
is thus set free in a form adapted to neural excitation; and the 
result of this stimulation manifests itself to our consciousness as 
sensation of brightness (white or grey). ‘The substance is continu- 
ously decomposed (by external or internal stimuli), and at the same 
time continuously reformed by the organism. In this reformation 
are concerned not only the stimulated area, but also neighboring 
areas, and indeed, more or less, the total retina. For consciousness, 
however, in the case of this as of the other visual-stuffs, it is only 
the decomposition processes, and not those of regeneration also 
which make themselves known. — A second substance is contained 
in the external members of the so-called visual cells (rods and 
cones). It does not quite extend, therefore, to the most extreme 
periphery of the retina. It is also not so sensitive to light as is the 
white substance, to compensate for which it is present in very large 
quantity. This substance is identical with the visual purple; its 
behavior as regards light can, therefore, be investigated entirely 
independently of all hypothetical constructions, and has already been 
so investigated. In its original condition it is purple in color, and 
it is to be noted that there exist a more reddish and a more violet 
modification of it. It absorbs predominantly the (sensationally) 
yellow-red to green rays. The absorption-maxima of its two modifi- 
cations lie between D and E. This substance is also decomposed 
by the operation of suitable light-rays; not, however, at once to 
its final decomposition-products. There is an intermediate stage. 
First of all, it fades to yellow, and this visual ye//ow is then further 
decomposed by the green to violet rays (so that green light-rays 
affect both substances simultaneously). The products of the final 
decomposition are turned to account by the organism for the refor- 
mation of the original substance, the visual purple. It is possible 
that this process is assisted by the operation of short-waved light ; 
for the rest, the whole retina is again concerned in it. — Now, the 
effects of these processes upon the organ of vision manifest them- 
selves for consciousness, on my assumption, in two ways. First of 
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all, the decomposition of the visual purple and visual yellow, just 
like that of the white substance, sets energy free (of course, to a 
less extent in the case of the visual yellow than in that of the more 
highly complex visual purple). This brings about a neural stimu- 
lation, and we become in the end conscious of its results, just as in 
the previous instance, as sensations of brightness. The sensation 
occasioned by the continuous decomposition of the white substance 
is simply intensified by this, since the nerve possesses no capacity 
of discriminating from what source the energy exciting it proceeds. 
But, at the same time, the nervous excitation in this case has a 
peculiar secondary character, the nature of which is unknown, but 
which we term provisionally the riythmatization of the stimulation 
or excitation. The brightness-sensations occasioned by the decom- 
position processes receive in consequence of it an especial toning ; 
if it is the visual purple which is decomposed, a toning towards 
yellow; if the visual yellow, a toning towards blue. The two 
excitation-rhythms are not compatible with one another; they con- 
tain antagonistic moments, and mutually interfere with each other. 
If, therefore, visual purple and visual yellow are simultaneously 
decomposed (if, 7. ¢., we see a mixture of yellow and blue light), the 
one colored toning weakens the other. Blue and yellow are antago- 
nistic colors. If the two excitations are present together in a certain 
definite quantitative relation, the chromatic character of the sensa- 
tion disappears completely. The energy set free in the decompo- 
sition is, however, not affected by this; so that the brightness- 
sensations contained in the yellow and blue persist undisturbed. 
That is, in a suitable mixture of the two antagonistic colors we 
see simply the sum of their brightnesses (proceeding partly from the 
decomposition of the white substance) as white or grey. — A third 
substance (red-green substance) is present in man only in the external 
members of the cones. It has, therefore, the least range of distri- 
bution, but it is somewhat more readily decomposable than is the 
visual purple. It is naturally green in color, and may possibly exist 
in isolation in the green rods of the frog’s retina. Since its color is 
almost complementary to that of the visual purple, the two sub- 
stances neutralize egch other’s tint, where they occur together, and 
the external members of the cones appear for that reason colorless. 
The physical properties of this red-green substance, and its signifi- 
cance for vision, must be conceived of quite analogously to the 
properties and significance of the visual purple. Under the influ- 
ence of suitable light-rays (rays of longest and shortest wave-length), 
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the originally green substance fades primarily to a red intermediate- 
product, like the dying leaves of the wild vine. This is itself further 
decomposed by rays of mean wave-length ; and then, from the final 
decomposition-products, the original green substance is reformed by 
the forces of the organism. From orange to green-yellow the absorp- 
tion-spectra of the two substances are coincident. Energy is set 
free in these two decompositions, and its operation upon the nervous 
apparatus again comes to consciousness as brightness. In both 
cases, the excitation is carried over to the nerve with a specific 
secondary-character, in a special rhythm, by virtue of which the 
brightness-sensation obtains a chromatic toning. We thus sense 
the decomposition of the original substance as red, that of its red 
intermediate product as green. Finally, these two specific rhythms 
are again somewhat antagonistic, mutually disturbing ; so that the 
chromatic characters of the two sensations neutralize one another 
when red and green are suitably mixed, and we sense only the sum 
of their brightness, as white. — So much in respect to normal vision. 
With regard to its principal pathological modifications, ordinary 
color-blind persons are individuals who lack the green-red sub- 
stance, and who in consequence sense, of colors in the narrower 
signification, only yellow and blue. The way in which they see these 
distributed in the spectrum is altogether conditioned by the absorp- 
tion-spectra of the visual purple and the visual yellow. The further 
difference observed in such cases between so-called red-blindness 
and green-blindness is due to the occurrence of the visual purple in 
two modifications. In the condition of so-called color-weakness, or 
in those of disproportionate injury to antagonistic colors, there exist 
disturbances, somewhere centrad from the rod and cone layer, by 
which the excitation-rhythms are more or less capriciously altered in 
their transference to the central organ. Injuries of this kind are 
also present in cerebral affections of color-vision, resulting from 
hysteria, apoplexy, etc. Lastly, in the case of total color-blindness, 
either the two chromatic substances are entirely wanting, or the 
chromatic rhythms depending on them are entirely cancelled by dis- 
turbances existing centrad, while a conduction of the mere excitation- 
quantum remains still possible. E. B. T. 





Le teorie moderne sulla psicologia della suggestione. F. DE 
Sar.o, R. L. d. Fil. VIII, 2, pp. 172-205. 


Recent investigations have led to three theories in explanation of 
those phenomena, hypnotic and otherwise, that are usually referred 
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to ‘suggestion.’ 1. The theory of psychical disintegration, or 
psychological automatism (Janet, Myers, Dessoir, efc.); 2. that of 
the association of ideas (Wundt, Freund) ; 3. that of the mechanical 
activity of representations, or of psychical energy (Schmidkunz). 
For believers in the first theory, the automatic action of suggested 
perceptions is the result of a synthetic activity which, started in the 
past, may continue to act in opposition to a present activity of 
thought; the greater the power of the latter to combine together 
the new elements that emerge in consciousness, the more limited is 
the automatic activity; while the more simple the mental state and 
the more restricted the field of consciousness, the greater are the 
manifestations of this automatic activity. Suggestibility depends 
upon the fact that all psychical elements are not fused into one 
synthesis, but that some of them may form separate groups, from 
time to time constituting total ideas, and then again being so far 
united as to form a new personality. These theorists, however, do 
not attempt to bring the resulting conception of consciousness as a 
manifold into harmony with recognized physiological or psycho- 
logical principles. Under the second theory de Sarlo states at 
length Wundt’s explanation of hypnotic and related phenomena. 
Admitting that Wundt deserves credit for his careful analysis of 
some of these phenomena, and also for the effort to explain the 
psvchological facts by reference to physiological processes, he 
maintains that the physiological hypotheses necessary for Wundt’s 
explanation are not well grounded on ascertained facts. Further- 
more, Wundt is not successful in his attempt to reduce all the 
phenomena of suggestion to cases of ordinary association con- 
ditioned by a restricted field of consciousness. Where Janet’s 
theory differs from Wundt’s is that, while both recognize the 
narrowing of the field of consciousness during the hypnotic state, 
the former would claim that the eliminated psychical elements may 
be still active, while according to Wundt they are wholly dormant. 
The observed facts certainly favor the former view. The third 
theory, that of Schmidkunz, assumes that all psychical phenomena 
are endowed with force, by which they persist for a greater or 
less time in consciousness, project themselves on the external 
world, attract or repel other presentations, and excite feelings and 
impulses. Now the degree of energy of any idea comes either from 
its peculiar content or from the value, ethical, logical, or zsthetic, 
that it has for the individual. In children or savages it is mainly 
the former, in cultured men the latter consideration which gives the 
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idea its force. When, as in sleep, our moral and rational nature is 
inoperative, ideas can work together with an energy due to their 
content alone, unhampered by moral or rational considerations, and 
governed only by the laws of association. In support of this view 
it is asserted that in suggestion the voluntary element is always 
subordinated to the involuntary. De Sarlo criticises this theory as 
affording no real explanation and as involving questionable psycho- 
logical conceptions. Finally, he draws attention to the fact that 
even in the state of suggestibility the mind is active, and that without 
the spontaneity of consciousness suggestion would be inoperative. 
Under exceptional and morbid conditions the psychological elements 
are not embraced under a single form and in a single act, but some 
are gathered into groups which function apart from the control of 
the rest. In suggestion, the intermediate links between the point 
of departure and the final result are unknown, because the total 
psychical content is not embraced in a single psychical form. 


E. RItcuHie. 


Des paramnésies. A. LALANDE. Rev. Phil., XVIII, 11, 
pp. 485-497. 


Paramnesia is an illusion consisting in the belief that one has a 
perception for the second time, when it is in reality completely novel. 
(1) The recognition in paramnesia is complete ; there is no question 
of a partial resemblance. An unpleasant tone of feeling is attached 
to it. Sometimes the recognition is so absolute that the succession 
of events can be, or is thought to be, foreseen. (2) The phenomenon 
is of frequent occurrence. It is not always easily distinguishable 
from dream-experience.— Some to whose waking-life paramnesia is 
unknown are familiar with a similar phenomenon in dreams. But 
neither this nor the like illusion in insanity is true paramnesia. My 
investigations show, so far as they go, that 30 per cent of mankind 
have the paramnesic experience. This is in itself certainly not 
pathological. Sex, age, position, etc., are not the determining 
factors of its appearance. What are its conditions? One seems 
to be excitement. (3) Hypotheses? Recollection of a former life 
will hardly hold. The double hemisphere of Wigan and Mandsley? 
We know, as a matter of fact, ten times as much psychology as 
physiology. Better is Anjel’s view: that sensation and perception, 
ordinarily so near together as to be fused, are separated by an 
unusually long time. The occurrence of paramnesia in fatigue tells 
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for it. But this fact is otherwise explicable; and the retardation of 
perception, a known psychological experience, is something quite 
different from paramnesia. There are at least two other possibilities. 
You see a new landscape : its image possesses you, but not in detail. 
Suppose a tenth of a second’s distraction, during which you have 
‘thought’ for a long time. (We can represent in a brief space a 
series of processes, whose objective time-value would be indefinitely 
greater.) On your return to the landscape, you find that you have 
‘seen it before.’ But the prevision of events? One might have 
recourse, secondly, to the hyperaesthesia of hypnotism, medicine, and 
psychology ; to an abnormal and unconscious perception, which one 
may term ‘telepathy.’ So one would have two perceptions in param- 
nesia: prevision is explained: the only illusion is that of wrong 
localization in time, due to the vague nature of the telepathic per- 
ception. This theory accords with the fact that children and those 
subject to presentiments are prone to paramnesia : it also obeys the 
law of parsimony. Leibnitz’ “perceptions insensibles” are real 
enough to modern psychology. E. BT. 


Du rile de la pathologie mentale dans les recherches psycholo- 
gigues. L. MARILLIER. Rev. Phil., XVIII, 10, pp. 366-411. 


This article is an account of the clinical work of the celebrated 
alienist Victor Magnan. After describing M. Magnan’s classification 
of mental diseases, the writer proceeds to indicate what contributions 
to the solving of certain psychological problems have been made by 
these studies in pathology. 

Investigation of epilepsy shows the peculiar characteristic of the 
delirium, which sometimes succeeds and sometimes replaces the 
convulsive attack, to be the fact that, on emerging, the patient 
completely forgets all he has said and done during delirium. For 
this reason the term ‘unconscious’ has been applied to epileptic 
delirium. But the delirious acts and words show far too complex an 
adjustment to ends to be really unconscious. Nor does M. Ribot’s 
theory, that the mental states in epileptic delirium disappear from 
memory because they lack intensity and frequency of repetition, 
seem to accord with the facts; for, in the first place, we cannot 
call mental states faint which occasion such violent motor reactions ; 
and, secondly, when an idea incessantly recurs to the patient’s mind 
for three weeks, there is certainly no want of frequent repetition. 
The true view of ‘epileptic amnesia,’ according to the writer and 
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M. Féré, is that it yields another instance of a division of personality. 
The delirious speech and act belong to a second self, temporarily 
separated from the normal consciousness. — The nature and mechan- 
ism of attention are illustrated by the phenomena of ‘fixed ideas.’ 
Theories of attention fall under two heads: those which, like that 
of M. Ribot, emphasize the motor element, and make attention 
the result of affective states; and those which give preponderance 
to the intensity of a representation indetermining attention to it. 
The evidence of pathology is for the latter view. ‘Fixed ideas’ 
are by no means always of great emotional interest, and when they 
are accompanied by strong emotion, it is usually of an unpleasant 
nature, — the effect rather than the cause of their persistence. — Two 
principal theories of the mechanism of will are, according to the 
writer, that which maintains that a man will always act in the 
direction of his greatest pleasure, and that which believes action to 
take place in the direction of the strongest excitation, without regard 
to emotional coloring. Here again, it is the latter or mechanical 
theory that is upheld by the study of morbid states. In all cases 
of morbid impulse, pathological terror and aboulia, the idea which 
produces or inhibits action does so not through its interest, which 
is usually slight, but wholly through its persistence and intensity. — 
Lastly, further light is thrown on the problem of a divided self by 
the fact that two distinct kinds of delirium may co-exist in the same 
subject ; and by the numerous instances where the patient organizes 
a certain set of his hallucinations into another being, “for whose 
benefit he alienates a portion of his personality.” 


MARGARET WASHBURN. 


L’arrét tdéo-émotionnel. G. FERRERO. Rev. Phil., XVIII, 
10, pp. 412-428. 


M. Ferrero proposes to apply the term “ ideo-emotional arrest ” to 
that stage in the history of a custom when its original significance is 
lost sight of, and it is perpetuated by the sheer force of conservatism. 
For example, there were primitively three conscious steps in the mind 
of one who performed an act of salutation : — 

(1) The desire to win the favor of the man he saluted. 

(2) The idea that the ceremonial act would effect this end. 

(3) The idea that the act would serve the end, because the person 
saluted would comprehend that one who performed it could have no 
hostile intention. — Later, the third step was dropped out, and the 
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act now carries with it no consciousness of the reason why it stands 
for a certain sentiment. We have an ideo-emotional arrest : mental, 
because the mind is arrested at the second step of the process just 
described ; emotional, because the sentiments originally connected 
with the end to be attained are now transferred to the ceremonial 
act, which becomes itself the object of a peculiar veneration, 


MARGARET WASHBURN. 


Correlation of Mental and Physical Powers. J. VENN. Monist, 
IV, 1, pp. 5-15. 


To determine the comparability of mental and physical powers, a 
series of measurements was made of over three thousand Cambridge 
students. Students were chosen, as a uniformly well developed and 
well nourished class. Tests were made of eyesight, of the strength 
exerted in bending a bow, of the power of squeeze of each hand 
separately, and of the lung capacity. The weight and height were 
taken, and also three measurements of the head at right angles to 
each other. The subjects were classified into three grades of mental 
powers, A, B, and C, on the basis of the regular examinations. It 
was observed that a physical superiority in one respect was almost 
invariably accompanied by more than average development in all 
others. The only marked variation of physical powers among the 
classes A, B, and C was in the size of the head, and strength of pull ; 
the strength of pull decreasing and the size of the head increasing 
as you proceeded from C to A. _ In civil service examinations it 
would be an advantage to choose among the candidates of average 
mental powers, grouped in the mental examination around the passing 
point, reference to by physical tests. The lowest of those chosen 
and the highest of those rejected do not differ much in mental powers. 
Nothing would be lost in mental ability and much would be gained 
in physical power. An interesting fact in the results of the investi- 
gation was the low physical power shown by the natives of British 
India. Although often ranking high in mental powers, they were 
very low in physical power on nearly every test. To those believing 
that there is a connection between political supremacy and bodily 
power, this may be a fact worthy of careful investigation. 


W. B. PILusspury. 
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ETHICAL. 


What Justifies Private Property? W.L.SnHevcpon. Int. J. E., 
IV, 1, pp. 17-40. 


Private property cannot be justified on the ground that it always 
has existed, since it was society that first asserted the principle of 
ownership. Neither can it be justified by its origin, for it did not 
arise as a reward of personal labor. It began in appropriation by 
the strongest. Its long existence does not justify it as an institu- 
tion of nature, for on this ground even slavery could defend itself. 
It is sometimes justified as the product of one’s own labor. Human 
instinct seems to support this, and it can be accepted subject to 
one condition. We are entitled to claim as absolutely our own the 
product of our own labor after we have paid back what we owe to 
others. To parents and to the community we must acknowledge a 
debt which we can never pay. Expediency justifies private property. 
Mankind could not live unless there were a powerful incentive on 
the part of some individual to the accumulation of property. Apart 
from this there is another ground of justification. Private owner- 
ship exists by the tacit consent of all society. The man who says, 
“This is mine!” of any object whatever, has accepted that prin- 
ciple. The race is the ultimate owner of all wealth, and without the 
protection of society we could not hold our property for an hour. 
It alone makes private property possible, and so gives the basis for 
justification. We hold all that we possess as a trust for society. 


T. W. Taytor, Jr. 


A Phase of Modern Epicureanism. C. M. Wituiams. Int. 
J. E., 1V, 1, pp. 80-89. 


In the actions and the theories of men, two widely-differing ten- 
dencies manifest themselves, the Stoic and the Epicurean ; the one 
emphasizing law, the other seeking to avoid the pain due to the hard 
pressure of the law. The opposition to the law assumes two forms ; 
the radical seeking a newer and higher code, and the conservative 
opposing change. The temperament of the man who fulfils the 
average standard of his class may possess a certain harmony often 
lacking in the leader of the moral van. He is in harmony with his 
own class, and within that class is kind and generous ; but if he fail 
to control his passions, he is cruel to those below him. In ‘itself 
desirable, harmony cannot be preferred from an ethical point of 
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view, where it exists merely as easy-going conformity to an unpro- 
gressive moral average. Even some singularity of zeal is better than 
an wsthetic sloth. Epicureanism lacks the principle of progress. 
But a strict code of morality is perfectly compatible with com- 
panionability, while want of self-control (in sexual matters) certainly 
involves selfishness and cruelty. In the order of evolution, the man 
who fails to control his passions is a grade nearer the savage than 


the representative of self-control. T. W. Taytor, Jr. 


The Knowledge of Good and Evil. Jostau Royce. Int. J. E., 

IV, 1, pp. 48-80. 

All organic processes involve the combination in harmony of 
opposing tendencies. In both the intellectual and the moral life, 
functions depend upon corresponding deficiencies. The wrong-doer 
has no intellectual advantage over the good, since goodness implies 
a knowledge of temptation. As between two beings on different 
levels in the scale of life, each must be ignorant of the temptations 
of the other. This deficiency does not determine any moral excel- 
lence, since each is doing moral work in so far as he rightly deals 
with his own temptations. Intellectual functions involve moral 
deficiencies in the same sense as moral functions themselves, but 
it does not follow that a function can be produced by simply intro- 
ducing the corresponding deficiency. Moral deficiencies are essen- 
tially involved in intellectual functions whenever the comprehension 
of certain forms of evil involves such a participation in the evil as 
amounts to sin. Elementary passions are not in themselves sinful, 
and the good man may experience them as truly as the wrong-doer. 
Sin itself, however, with all its consequences, is an experience in 
which he has no part. It is not dwelling in sin that determines 
insight into life so much as it is outgrowing and condemning it. 
One has not the true intellectual function until one has begun to 
transcend the moral deficiency. Knowledge as such is always an 
innocent possession. Its moral limitations belong to it fer accidens, 
and it is never my business as a moral being to shun it. 


T. W. Taytor, Jr. 


My Station and its Duties. By Henry Sipewick. Int. J. E., 
IV, 1. pp. 1-17. 
This article is an address delivered as President of the London 
Ethical Society. It is chiefly practical, dealing as it does with the 
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difficulties which beset a cooperative attempt at constructing a more 
tenable theory of right. It touches upon the effort of the society 
“to free the current ideal of what is right from all that is merely 
traditional.” But the common obligations of the family and society 
are determined by tradition to so great an extent that if the 
traditional element is subtracted it becomes almost impossible to 
say what the spirit of the obligation was. This is made plain by a 
survey of the historic changes in the domestic relations which have 
been determined from age to age by the contemporary state of 
tradition. Scrutinizing our own ideal of the family, it is impossible 
to decide how much of it is due to the indestructible conditions of 
the well-being of life and how much of it is merely traditional. Of 
this difficulty no complete solution can be offered. Tradition can 
never be wholly eliminated, and whatever theory of right the society 
may construct, it can never be perfect and enduring. 


T. W. Taytor, Jr. 





METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Time and the Hegelian Dialectic 1. J. EE. MacTacoarr. 
Mind, No. 8, pp. 490-504. 


Is the Absolute Idea to be regarded as growing up in time by the 
evolution of one category after another, or does it exist eternally, 
and is the succession of events something that has no part in 
any ultimate system of the universe? Primarily the succession of 
categories in Hegel’s Logic is not temporal, but it is tempting to 
explain time by the dialectical evolution and indeed H. himself 
does so in his philosophy of history. Nevertheless this view is 
incompatible with H.’s system. If the time-process be taken as 
the development of the rationality of the universe from Pure Being 
to the Absolute Idea, we can only say that the real will be completely 
rational and the rational will be completely real. Moreover the time- 
process must be finite. (1) Because an infinite time-process would 
be the mockery of a “false infinite”; (2) because the dialectical 
process has a beginning and an end, and any time process which 
embodies it must have the same. There can be no steps in it 
before Pure Being nor after the Absolute Idea. But if it is finite, 
what determined the Absolute Idea to develop itself at one time 
rather than another? There is no way out of this difficulty on the 
basis of this theory. For it regards the realization of the dialectic 
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in time as ultimate as the dialectic itself, and by making time 
ultimate it cuts itself off from all attempts to reduce time to some- 
thing else. The proper inference from this antinomy is not that 
time must be either finite or infinite, and we must choose one and 
close our eyes to the difficulties it involves, but that there is some- 
thing wrong about the conception of time which renders it unfit for 
an ultimate metaphysical explanation of the world. That, indeed, 
would be the conclusion demanded by the procedure of the dialectic 
elsewhere. ‘These objections would apply equally to any idealistic 
system that adopted a time-process as an original element ; but there 
is one peculiar to the dialectic, due to the fact that the highest term 
in which it ends must be the presupposition of all the lower terms. 
The dialectic is not an actual advance, but only one from an 
abstraction to the concrete whole from which abstraction was made. 
But if the time-process corresponds to the thought-process we shall 
have to admit that at a given time the world might consist of 
unreconciled contradictions, #.c., would not be rational. And again 
if contradictions could be true, the dialectic would lose all force, 
and there would not be any motive driving us from thesis and 
antithesis to a synthesis that reconciled the contradiction. More- 
over, unless reality always corresponds to the Absolute Idea, the 
Dialectic cannot meet Trendelenburg’s objection that it either 
follows from the original premiss and tells us nothing new, or, if 
it introduces something new, it does not follow from the admission 
of the original premiss. This can be answered only if we suppose 
the Absolute Idea to be present in the mind throughout, and so to 
start the process. — Nor can the idea of a development in time really 
be supported by Hegel’s own language. The fact that the dialectic 
is applied to the philosophy of history, may be explained by its being 
the key to the universe, and remaining so also when it is viewed 
under the aspect of time. Moreover, if H. had really meant a 
temporal interpretation, he would not have come so near as he does 
to deprecating all effort to remove an imperfection of which he 
denies the reality. Nor does he adopt the facile answer to the 
objections to his maxim that the real is rational, which would lie in 
the distinction between the irrational reality of the present and the 
rational reality of the future. H.’s neglect of a distinction which 
would so completely remove the charge of a false optimism about 
the present shows that he must have seen it to be inconsistent with 
his principles. Lastly, if the realization of the categories only took 
place in time, time would have to be coérdinated with the Logic as 
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an equal element in the universe, whereas H. treats it merely as a 
stage in the Philosophy of Nature. 

We must conclude, then, that the Dialectic is not a process in 
time and that the Absolute Idea must be eternally realized. But this 
seems a reductio ad absurdum, and incompatible with the facts. For 
the universe is certainly not completely rational for us, and even if 
we believe in the Absolute Idea, we cannot see how it is manifested 
in a thunderstorm. And if the universe does not appear to us to be 
perfect, it cannot be so really. For if we are right in so thinking, 
then the universe is wot perfect. If we are wrong, then we are not 
perfect. And we are part of the world. Thus in one way or other 
the view that the world is imperfect seems to prove its truth. 

Can we then conclude that H.’s philosophy must be abandoned? 
The difficulty is one which must arise in any system of complete 
idealism. H. would no doubt explain it by saying that the false can 
be real—that a real thought may be a defective symbol of the 
reality it professes to represent. And if it can be real, why can it 
not be rational? This, indeed, is often found to be the case, when 
we give a psychological explanation of an erroneous course of 
thought. Nevertheless the rationality H. requires is more complete 
than this. It requires the validity also of the idea of final cause. 
But a delusion is a thought which fails of its purpose. And so the 
delusion to which H. reduces all imperfection will prevent its being 
a faithful symbol of the rationality of the world, and will therefore 
destroy the rationality itself. FC S.S. 


Idealism and Epistemology II. H. Jones. Mind, No. 8, 

PP- 459-472. 

Epistemology cuts itself off from the reality either of the ideas or 
the objects to which they refer, and deals with the mere meaning 
of ideas. Seth holds, first, that the problem of Epistemology is to 
explain the transition in knowledge from conscious states to a reality 
beyond; second, that this problem must be solved before we can 
attempt to determine whether there is reality and what is its nature. 
“Subjective states are the data.” Seth confuses two questions. 
1. Can we know any reality? 2. Can we know any reality besides 
subjective states? The first question is unanswerable, Epistemology 
must assume some sort of reality. If it do this, its question is not the 
objective validity of knowledge, but the relation of one part of reality 
(ic. its own data) to another, #¢., an ontological question. Episte- 
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mology, then, as an inquiry into the validity of knowledge in general, 
is impossible. The second question falsely assumes that at first we 
know nothing but our own subjective states, é.c., that thought moves 
from a fixed datum by external aggregation. Thought moves by 
differentiation from within and re-integration, and its datum only 
gradually reveals what it is. Reality is one and certainly consists 
only in a consistent view of the world as an organic whole. Every 
datum implies the total real, and the distinction of subjective and 
objective falls within it. The development of the implications of 
subjective states as data belongs to Ontology. Epistemology, as 
dealing with knowledge without reference to reality, is Subjective 
Idealism; as a special science dealing with subjective facts as data, 
it is admissible. It might better be called Psychology of Cognition. 


J. A. LEIGHTON. 


A Criticism of Current Tdealistic Theories. A. J. BALFourR. 
Mind, No. 8, pp. 425-440. 


Transcendental Idealism says, in opposition to the theory which 
makes sensations or groups of sensations the real, that the real is 
unknowable unless sensations be worked up by the thinking subject 
into a world of relations. But Idealism reduces all experience to an 
experience of relations, and overlooks the something related. All 
that the Transcendental argument requires is a ‘manifold’ of rela- 
tions, and a bare self-conscious principle of unity. In Theology, on 
this theory, we have either a bare principle of unity without any 
concrete qualities, or we have this principle in union with all the 
qualities, good and bad alike, of the concrete world. In Ethics we 
have mere abstract, metaphysical, not concrete, moral freedom. Or 
if we have the latter, it is really a determinism excluding only 
external constraint. On this theory it is difficult or impossible to 
unite the pure and the empirical ‘I’ in one personality, and equally 
so to conceive the relations between the ‘pure’ limited and the 
eternal self-consciousness or God. ‘The criticism only establishes 
that my experience depends upon a unification by my self-conscious 
‘I’ of a world of relations present to me alone. To this ‘I’ all 
other ‘I’s are objects. If God can only be object for ‘me,’ then 
‘for me’ he does not exist, since he could only exist as eternal 
subject. In Science, Idealism says experience is constituted by cate- 
gories. This gives us no guide for the application of subordinate 


categories, 
gories J. A. Leicuron. 
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L’&volutionnisme physique. Louis Weser. Rev. de Mét., 
No. 5, pp. 226-252. 


The conception of Evolution is derived from the conception of 
History; it is the conception of the history of a series of simul- 
taneous multiplicities or states of the world. It is based on two 
metaphysical hypotheses: (1) that of non-relativity in the sphere of 
quantity, for it is assumed that the universe is a real and finite 
whole, and constituted by a definite number of elements ; (2) that 
real substances give a permanent background to the series of phe- 
nomena. The second is contrary to the tendencies of modern 
science, which everywhere seeks to substitute the /aw of phenomena 
for their substantial basis. Hence Evolutionism, by providing a 
history as an explanation instead of a purely descriptive account, 
recalls the ancient cosmogonies, and reéstablishes a metaphysical 
hypothesis which science was progressively abandoning. But it 
remains to be seen whether physical Evolutionism is able to 
combine without contradiction the two conceptions of phenomena 
(1) as instances of a non-temporal /aw, and (2) as phases of a real 
Becoming or Evolution. According to (1), the successive events 
can only be integral repetitions expressive of the same law, and can 
contain nothing new. It is a complete physical determinism, which 
declares that what is, has been, and will be hereafter. (2) The idea of 
Evolution, on the other hand, resting as it does on the biological 
facts of an individual’s history, contains the ideas of becoming what 
a thing was not, of a change that does not return on itself, and of 
an undetermined future that escapes prevision. And that these two 
ideas are really incongruous appears even in Herbert Spencer’s 
evolutionism, who admits the idea of an unchanging law in the 
shape of the persistence of Force. This idea compels him to regard 
the universe as a closed, conservative (and consequently finite) 
system, and to substitute an oscillatory rhythm for definite change. 
Evolution, therefore, has to be supplemented by a reverse process of 
Dissolution, and change becomes merely apparent. Spencer himself 
partly sees this, but thinks he can escape by the assertion that 
though the successive evolutions are the same in principle, they are 
never the same in their concrete result. But the latter reservation 
is illogical. We have to choose between a denial of the principle of 
the Conservation of Energy and a denial of Evolution. This proves 
that uo cosmogony can be constructed on the basis of a science like 
mechanical physics, of which the laws are timeless, and take no 
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account of beginnings or ends. Evolutionism can be based only on 
a science in which repetition involves change. Such a science is 
psychology ; for, psychologically, the mere fact that i is a repetitiont 
alters the quality of a phenomenon. Hence, there can be no physicad, 
but, may be, a Psychological Evolutionism. F.C.S.S. 





HISTORICAL. 


Gedankengang von Platons Phedon. Gustav GLoGAu. Ar. 
f. G. Ph., VII, 1, pp. 1-27. 


A. Introduction, pp. 57-61 ¢: Phzdon tells Echekrates the events 
in Sokrates’ life, from his condemnation to his death. a. In the 
introductory speech, the pleasant sensation caused by unbinding 
the chains leads Sokrates to speak of the connection between 
pleasure and pain. sop would have made a fable here. 4. This 
reminds Kebes that Sokrates only now takes up the art of poetry. 
Sokrates says he has often felt in dreams the command to make 
music, and had hitherto tried this through philosophy. He was 
trying it now in amore literal sense. The transition to the main 
conversation is formed by raising the question of the nature of 
death. B. Main Conversation, pp. 61¢-115a@: I. Answer to the 
contradiction raised in the Introduction that a true philosopher 
should not commit suicide, but should follow the dying as soon as 
possible. a. Men are stationed in the world with duties, and should 
not desert. 4. Although the gods exercise care for men, the phi- 
losopher will gladly die, because he hopes thereby to come to the 
departed spirits of wiser men. II. Ethical part: The moral sense 
presupposes belief in immortality. III. Metaphysical part: Full 
proof of continuance of life of soul after separation from the 
body needs the doctrine of ideas as foundation. The kinship of 
the soul with the elementary ideas shows its indestructibility. 
IV. Eschatological part. I. Conclusion, pp. 115 @-118: The ethical 
is the fundamental part. The soul’s direct (prophetic) consciousness 
of its immortality was enough for Sokrates. The objections offered 
by reason cause Sokrates, in the metaphysical part, to turn from the 
prophetic and religious consciousness to the philosophical. The 
central point of this is formed by the doctrine of ideas, and here- 
with the intellectual life of the Occident becomes once for all 
opposed to that of the Orient. In this metaphysical elaboration 
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of the universal prophetic consciousness, which takes into account 
both the inner and outer experience and brings them into harmony, 
an important step is taken. The eschatological part develops the 
transcendent, which is only an apparent reversion to the phantasies 
of the Orient. Both form and matter are occidental, and stand in 
close relationship to the Timaios. W. H. 


Doxographisches sur Lehre vom tA0s. A. Dorinc. Z. f. Ph., 
C. 2, pp. 165-203. 


The doxographical literature on ethics, unlike that on physics, is 
very slight. An exception to this is the question of the réAos, which 
from Karneades on seems to have had a special doxographical litera- 
ture. I, The Carneadea divisio. Cicero’s account goes back to Klito- 
machos, one of the most prominent pupils of Karneades. i. Fin. v. 
16 ff. The source for the determination of the highest good is the pri- 
ma invitamenta naturae. Prudentia, as ars vivendi, can find its start- 
ing point only in some fundamental need of human nature which sets 
desire in activity. The highest good will then be determined by 
the most intense fundamental need. As to what this is, there is 
great diversity of opinion. Three possible views are put forward : 
(1) Voluptas et depulsio doloris; (2) Vacuitas doloris; (3) prima 
secundum naturae, ¢. g., incolumitas conservatioque omnium, valetudo, 
sensus integri, doloris vacuitas, vires, pulchritudo, cetera generis 
eiusdem. Further, Fin. II, 33f., II, 30f.; Tusc. V, 84; Acad. pr. 
129 ff. II. The list of Clemens of Alexandria (crpwpareis, II, 
$$ 127-133), in whole or part, dependent on Antiochos of Askalon. 
In reference to the doctrine of the réAos, Clemens distinguishes four 
groups: I. (1) The Hedonists, #¢, the Cyrenaics and Epikuros, 
both of whom are regarded as pure Hedonists. (2) Deinomachos 
and Kalliphon. (3) The peripatetic Hieronymos : réAos is rd doxA7- 
tws {yv. (4) Diodoros. (5) The Aristotelians. II. Stoics. De- 
fenders of the principle of life in harmony with nature (époAo0youpévws 
fv), including, in addition to seven Stoics, also Ariston, Herillos, 
the Skeptics of the Academy, the peripatetic Lykos, Leukimos, and 
Kritolaos. III. The so-called physical philosophers. (1) Anaxa- 
goras: thv Oewpiav pavac rod Biov réAos vat wai riv dd tavtys éAev- 
Oepiav. (2) Herakleitos: etapéornors. (3) Pythagoras: riv reAewrarny 
trav dpOpav émorjpnv. (4) School of Demokritos. (@) Demokritos: 
ciOvpia, (6) Hekataios: atrdpxea. (c) Apollodoros of Kyzikos: 
Wuxaywyla. (@) Nausiphanes: dxarawAngia. (¢) Diotimos: eeora. 
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IV. Those who hold views of the end of life similar to that of 
Clemens himself, who regarded obedience to the law of God and 
consequent eternal life as the réAos. (1) Antisthenes: drudia. (2) 
Followers of Annikeris. (3) Plato. III. The passage in Theodoret, 
Book XI, of the “EAAnuxév rabnparwv Oeparevtixy, is entitled epi 
réAovs kai kpicews, and is probably dependent on Clemens. IV. Dio- 
genes Laertes. Diogenes seems to know nothing of the work of 
Karneades. Philo and Antiochos are not mentioned, nor is Cicero. 
In his information on the réAos he never goes beyond that given by 
Clemens, excepting in the case of the Cyrenaics where his account 
is completer. W. H. 


Aristotle's Theory of Reason. F. GRANGER. Mind, No. 7, 

pp. 307-318. 

Parmenides, Anaxagoras, and Plato are necessary to the under- 
standing of Aristotle’s theory of reason. Parmenides’s assertion of 
the identity of thought with its object is repeated by Aristotle. 
A. is more inclined to explain the soul through the world than the 
world through the soul. Idealist interpreters of A. fail to do him 
justice in two ways: 1st. We invert the Aristotelian procedure, if 
we deduce reality @ friort from the categories of consciousness. 
2d. This operation is of less dignity and importance in the eyes 
of A. than the inductive method. “If the reason,” a thought of 
Anaxagoras, “is to think all things, it must be free from admix- 
ture of foreign elements. For that which is foreign blocks out and 
eclipses the objects of our mental vision.” So the constitution of 
the reason must lie in its pure potentiality, in its being able to take 
upon itself every intellectual form. As Plato starts from the Idea, 
so A. assumes the objects of the intellect ra voyrd, and from them 
explains the faculty (6 vods) which apprehends them. ‘The suprem- 
acy which Plato assigned to the Idea of Good passes with A. to 
purely intellectual objects, and on A.’s theory we need not recall 
them from any pre-natal life. “In material things,” says A., “each 
intelligible is potentially present”; and he accounts for the inter- 
missions in the reason’s activity by this dependence on outward 
conditions, #.¢., the activity of reason is the joint product of a 
potency within and a potency without,—reason waiting for its 
objects, intelligible objects waiting for a reason to think them. 
What does A. mean when he says that reason is identical with the 
object of reason? For Parmenides and A. alike, the presence of 
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an object is a necessary condition of thought. “Reason,” says A., 
“stands in a receptive relation to its object.’ But A. differs from 
Parmenides in limiting this identity of thought with its object to 
immaterial things. The identity is one of form, not of matter. The 
true reality of everything consists in its manifestation or function, 
and this is identified by the Aristotelians with the logical essence. 
Hence, when reason is declared to be receptive of the essence, it is 
declared to enter into, and find itself identical with, the functions in 
which reality consists. The objects of reason are moments in the 
life of reason. The dependence of the human on a universal reason, 
ascribed to A., is an interpretation discordant with the system. 
W. H. 


Lettres inédites de Maine de Biran a André. Marit AMPERE. 
Rev. de Mét. I, 4, pp. 313-323. 


Through Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire we have the most important 
matter of Ampére’s letters, though with serious and inexplicable 
mutilations. None of Biran’s letters have been published. Those 
here brought to the attention of the readers of the Rev. de Met. are 
drafts of letters written to Ampére. They never went through the 
post, and it is therefore difficult to give any exact date. The 
subjects treated in these letters are: 1. determination of the ultimate 
and fundamental fact of psychology, 2. construction from this of a 
complete classification of psychological phenomena, 3. discovery of 
a passage from psychology to metaphysics —from the subjective 
to the objective. Of these four letters dating between the years 
1806-1817 the first one is to Brédin apropos of Biran’s conver- 
sations with Ampére on the sensation of movement; the second to 
Lacoste on a difference of opinion between Biran and Ampére 
relative to the essence of the soul; the third to Ampére on the sense 
of effort and the muscular sense ; the fourth on the difference 
between the feeling which is the consequent of an action and which 
becomes the determining principle of its repetition, and the desire 
which calls it forth. W. H. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Historical Interpretation of Philosophy. By Joun Bascom. New 
York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. — pp. xiii, 518. 


This book covers the whole field of philosophy from its first beginnings 
among the Greeks to the present time. The proportions of the work are: 
Part I, Ancient Philosophy, pp. 12-90; Part II, Mediaeval Philosophy, 
pp- 91-151; Part III, Modern Philosophy, pp. 152-518. From the preface, 
as well as from the title of the book, we might expect a treatment of the 
whole field of philosophy somewhat similar to that which Professor Royce 
has given us of one portion of it in the Spirit of Modern Philosophy. 
But the volume before us belongs to another generation, and is wholly 
different in spirit and method from that of Professor Royce. In spite of 
its title, the author appears to be almost destitute of historical apprecia- 
tion. A remark which he makes incidentally, — “ how much philosophy is 
wearisome, groping its way among inquiries which awaken thought but are 
beyond its grasp” (p. 173), may well be taken as indicating Professor 
Bascom’s attitude. For the book is chiefly occupied with the errors of 
philosophers, and the inconsistencies of philosophical systems. There is no 
attempt to place the systems criticised in their proper historical setting, or 
to estimate the part which the different ideas have played in the develop- 
ment of thought. Exposition is always subordinated to criticism, and there 
is a continual passage from one to the other that is very confusing. But 
worse, this mode of procedure oftentimes has resulted in giving an entirely 
false impression of the doctrines treated. ‘Has the author,’ we are tempted 
to ask, ‘ever read through the systems he undertakes to criticise?’ Besides 
this occasional unfairness or ignorance in exposition, Professor Bascom’s 
criticism has defects both of form and temper which greatly detract from 
its force. Too often it consists in mere appeals to the language and modes 
of thought of ordinary life, in which rhetoric is made to do service for logic, 
and the ‘philosophic temper’ seems to be replaced by zeal in the defense 
of dogma. 

In attempting to show grounds for these charges, I shall confine myself 
to that portion of the work which deals with Modern Philosophy. It is, 
perhaps, only fair to remark in passing that the treatment in Part I and 
Part II is much more objective, and therefore less open to criticism. 

Professor Bascom lays down the principle that a sound philosophical 
temper “‘ must express itself not so much in the severity of logical processes 
as . . . in a reluctance to do violence to the facts” (p. 205)... . “When 
a logical development of premises is bringing one’s convictions straight 
agains$ familiar facts in human life, it is only ruthless iconoclasm, that, in 
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the name of truth, holds on its way. Sound philosophy has the wisdom of 
timidity, regards the unfortunateness of a result as a probable disproof, and 
carefully reasons back to the deficiency or error contained in the data” 
(p. 206)... . “If philosophy is pressing hard on long established and 
current opinion, it is doing so by virtue of some extreme premise or 
sophistical method and not simply by the reserved force of truth” (p. 207). 
Leaving out of consideration the question-begging character of the terms, 
“ facts in human life,” “error,” and “ deficiency,” in the above quotations, 
I would point out, (1) that while a philosophical system may be inadequate 
because of its failure to exf/ain facts, as a theory it can never be contra- 
dictory of them. Philosophy attempts to interpret facts by exhibiting their 
ultimate relations to all other facts, and its conclusions may conflict with our 
own naive, uncritical convictions regarding the meaning of those facts. We 
are surely justified in holding that the final outcome of our thinking, what 
we cannot help believing in the end after attempting to see each part in the 
light of the whole, must be truer than our conception of the isolated fact from 
which we set out ; (2) The conflict of any philosophical doctrine with “ long 
established and current opinion” does not necessarily imply any deficiency 
or error in the data. “The unfortunateness of a result” has nothing to do 
with its truth or falsity. To refrain from drawing a conclusion which is 
forced upon us by reason is a piece of intellectual dishonesty. This 
argument has been used too long in the defense of dogma by those who 
feel that they are in some way or other responsible for the world. 

The dangers to which such a position inevitably lead are well exemplified 
on almost every page of this book. I cannot refrain from quoting one or 
two passages. “In spite of all the ingenuities of language, in spite of all 
its confusions, the fundamental assertion of Spinoza flatly and extendedly 
[what does ‘extendedly’ mean?] contradicts experience, and so subverts the 
first terms of thought that are wrought into the entire framework of knowl- 
edge.” “To identify extension and thought, matter and mind, as co-equal 
and co-eternal attributes of one substance, virtually wipes the board clean 
of all we have hitherto traced upon it, and leaves us to begin anew the 
problem of philosophy” (pp. 189, 190)... . ‘The assertion that form- 
elements pertain to the mind and not to the things known, is made in 
opposition to universal conviction and so breaks down our just faith in 
our powers. No philosophy is at liberty to invalidate the normal action 
of the mind. The conclusion that knowledge is subjective in its forms 
is equally opposed to popular and scientific conviction. What is it in 
astronomy that we are measuring? Spaces, times, not dimensions of a 
mental form-element. How otherwise can we understand the exactitude 
and perfect agreement of these measurements?” (p. 388). As a further 
example of Professor Bascom’s rhetoric, we may quote the following :— 
“It is playing fast and loose with the idea of space which enables the 
mind to entertain the notion of a spiritual monad and to assign it position 
in that portion of the brain without fibres ; as if thereby there should be 
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found a centre for receiving and giving influences. This is the mere 
dizziness of thought. Speculation is brought to its knees by too heavy a 
blow of the sensuous mallet of mechanism ” (p. 497). 

As conspicuous examples of the inadequacy of the author’s presentations 
we may instance his summary description of Locke's ethical theories (p. 211). 
(Ct. Sidgwick’s History of Ethics and Curtis's Outline of Locke's Ethical 
Philosophy.) na chapter on the English ethical writers who dissent from 
Utilitarianism, he informs us that Bishop Butler’s work of widest influence 
was the Analogy, and does not even mention the Sermons on Human 
Nature. On page 432 we are told that “Immanuel Hermann Fichte 
(1797) was the first of the German Idealists.” One would gladly believe 
that this is a mere slip of the pen. It must, however, be noticed that the 
author has not merely confused the christian name of the elder Fichte with 
that of his son, but that there is also a substitution of dates which renders 
the mistake incomprehensible. The same confusion of son and father 
occurs also in the table of contents. 

The position from which Professor Bascom criticises is that of naive 
representationism, or doctrine of mediate perception, which, however, he 
dignifies with the name of ‘Constructive Realism.’ This is most clearly 
stated in his criticism of the Scottish School. “ Our experiences are purely 
personal experiences referrible under causation to the properties of objects 
external to the mind. . . . Properties and object are an inference from 
sensation ” (p. 295). ‘ Nothing which is not phenomenal to mind can be 
embraced within consciousness ; all direct knowledge is so embraced. If 
the object to which I refer a group of sensations were directly known, it 
would be a phenomenon of mind. It remains to be inferred because it is 
exterior to mind, not a part of its own experience” (p. 296). “All that 
is known directly is thereby shown to be phenomenal, all that is known 
indirectly is transcendent, unphenomenal ” (p. 297). This, surely, is the 
very doctrine that Reid abandoned because Hume had shown once for all 
that if we start with sensations it is impossible to pass to the existence of 
external bodies. Professor Bascom regards the assertions of the Scottish 
school in reference to an immediate apprehension of things, and to the dis- 
tinction between subject and object, as a special deliverance of the Scottish 
consciousness, and declares that they are “made in the face of almost all 
philosophy materialistic, idealistic, and intuitive” (p. 315). Is not just the 
opposite the fact, that this analysis of the testimony of consciousness is 
at the present day accepted by all psychologists and by every school of 
philosophy? The psychology of Reid is indisputable; it was because 
he had not completely freed himself from ‘the doctrine of ideas’ that 
he relapsed into dualism.— In criticising Kant’s distinction of phenomena 
and noumena, our author occupies an entirely different position. “We 
know matter, mind,” he tells us, “ fully and finally in knowing the phenomena 
to which they give rise. There is not a residuum of being beyond these 
manifestations. It 1s that we may explain these phenomena, and for this 
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purpose only, that we accept these causes. ... Things-in-themselves are 
the merest chimeras, taken up on no ground whatever. Never have any 
terms more extraneous and fanciful found their way into philosophy” 
(p. 390). These sentences seem to me to contain contradictions in them- 
selves, and they certainly are in direct opposition to the doctrine of mediate 
perception stated above. 

There are many other points in this volume which invite criticism, but I 
have only space to refer briefly to one or two. “Idealism,” he tells us, 
“ obedient to the impulse given in this direction by Kant . . . was carried 
rapidly forward to its most complete and elaborate expression by three 
brilliant thinkers, working one vein of thought in close dependence on each 
other” (p. 427). And yet, a little later, he condemns idealism “ because there 
is no continuity in its successive stages, no conquered territory in its several 
positions” (p. 454). After the previous statement, how can the criticism 
apply? Here is another statement that passes comprehension : “ Construc- 
tive realism asserts with idealism the prior comprehensive quality of funda- 
mental ideas, but it avoids that illusion of idealism, things-in-themselves, the 
uncertain shadows of transcendental notions which serve only to perplex 
and confuse our vision” (p. 509). 

This book is interesting, and at the same time humiliating, because it 
represents what was taught less than a generation ago in so many colleges 
of our country under the name of philosophy. j. & C. 


History of Modern Philosophy, from Nicolas of Cusa to the Present 
Time. By RICHARD FALCKENBERG, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Erlangen. First American from the second German 
edition. Translated with the author’s sanction by A. C. ARMSTRONG, JR., 
Professor of Philosophy in Wesleyan University. New York, Henry 
Holt & Company, 1893.— pp. xv, 655. 


Teachers of philosophy have long felt the need of a good text-book of 
the history of modern philosophy. A manual was desired that might 
serve as a counterpart to Zeller’s masterly Grundriss sur Geschichte 
der griechischen Philosophie. By publishing his Geschichte der neuern 
Philosophie in 1886 (second edition in 1892), Professor Falckenberg satis- 
factorily supplied the want, and placed in the hands of German students, at 
least, a compendium excellently adapted to the needs of the beginner. In 
this treatise he gives a clear and accurate exposition of the essgntial 
thoughts of the different philosophical systems, beginning with Nicolas of 
Cusa, and traces the course of their historical development. Mention is 
also made in the text of the chief works of the philosophers under 
consideration as well as of the more important and more modern treatises 
concerning them. In this way the student receives a choice bibliography 
without being overwhelmed with the titles of books most of which are 
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seldom obtainable and never read by him. A short, but useful, glossary 
of philosophical terms, followed by an index of authors, completes the 
volume. 

Although Professor Falckenberg modestly refuses to claim for his 
History a place by the side of Zeller’s Out/ines, 1 cannot help regarding 
it as a worthy mate of that masterpiece. (Indeed, in so far as Falcken- 
berg’s expositions are less condensed, hence more readily intelligible to 
students than Zeller’s, the former really surpass the latter.) Our author is 
strictly objective in his method, and carefully refrains from imposing upon 
his readers his own personal views and criticisms. He displays sound 
judgment in checking the tendency, common to younger historians, to 


hazards ; he profits by the labors of others. In short, Dr. Falckenberg 
has satisfactorily performed a difficult task, he has written a good text-book, 
a book that is universally recognized as such by competent authorities. 

In rendering such a work accessible to English readers, Professor 
Armstrong has done philosophy a great service. His translation is a 
better one than that of Zeller’s Grundriss (which appeared in 1886 and 
which is not free from errors). It is made from Falckenberg’s second 
German edition, “with still later additions and corrections communicated 
by the author in manuscript.” The translation reproduces the original 
clearly, faithfully, and smoothly ; it does not bear upon its face the impress 
of artificiality. The transference of the bibliography from the text to foot- 
notes is, in my opinion, an improvement which the German edition ought 
to adopt. The same may be said of the addition of titles of important 
American and English treatises and transfations. The translator also 
renders the book more serviceable to the readers for whom it is intended 
by rearranging and enlarging the section on the nineteenth century phi- 
losophy of Great Britain and America (pp. 563-583). A little space is given 
to the exposition of Hamilton’s fundamental conceptions, passing mention 
is made of the influence of the Scottish school in the United States, the 
part treating of Bentham is transferred from the section on English 
moralists of the eighteenth century to this place, brief but valuable 
additions are made to the passages presenting the views of J. S. Mill 
and Spencer respectively, the English logicians of to-day are named, and a 
page or so is devoted to setting forth the fortunes of philosophy in America 
from Jonathan Edwards to the present time. “The glossary of terms has 
been replaced by a revision and expansion of the index, with the analyses 
of the glossary as a basis.” ; 

The publishers are to be congratulated on the excellence of the typog- 
raphy, paper, and binding. The book may be safely recommended to 
teachers and students. FRANK THILLY. 


Se a 
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The Philosophy of Hume, as contained in extracts from the First Book 
and the First and Second Sections of the Third Part of the Second 
Book of the Treatise of Human Nature. Selected, with an introduction, 
by HERBERT AUSTIN AIKINS, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Trinity 
College, N.C., and Honorary Fellow of Clark University. [Sertes of 
Modern Philosophers. Edited by E. HERSHEY SNEATH, Ph.D.] New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1893. — pp. vi, 176. 


The present volume is the sixth of the series of “ Modern Philosophers.” 
If one accept the idea of volumes of selections at all, a good deal is to be 
said for an attempt to present the philosophy of Hume in this form. It is 
by no means so plain as Dr. Aikin would have us believe that the stand- 
point of the Exguiry is essentially different from that of the 7reatise, but 
the popular character of the former work makes it unsatisfactory for class 
use, while the first book of the 7reafise is often found too long to be taken 
entire. Moreover, Hume’s style is somewhat diffuse in the 7reatise, which 
thus admits of considerable condensation. At the same time, the thread 
of the argument is by no means always easy to follow, and an epitome of 
the work is bound to be to a considerable extent, an interpretation. 

The “ Biographical Sketch” occupies only six pages, and consists mainly 
of quotations from Hume's own account of his life. The “ Brief Exposition 
of Hume’s Philosophy” occupies about eighteen pages. The first half of 
the exposition is taken up with a very compressed summary of the first 
book of the 7réa¢ise, while the rest is devoted to criticism. In each case 
a good deal has been attempted in a very little space, and the result can 
hardly be called satisfactory. Neither in the summary nor in the criticism 
is sufficient notice given to the fact that Hume merges the general question 
of causation in the particular question, “Why we conclude that such 
particular causes must necessarily have such particular effects?” More- 
over, Dr. Aikin’s refutation of Hume’s proof that logically reason should 
not be trusted is somewhat peculiar. “Granting that every judgment 
should be tested by another, and that each one would weaken the confi- 
dence reposed in that preceding it, it does not follow that all the original 
conviction would be finally destroyed; for in weakening the conviction 
attached to the second judgment, the third strengthens that belonging to 
the first: 1 —(}-}) =}, not }, as Hume’s argument supposes ; and the 
sum of the series is two-thirds, not zero” (p. 47). Why not simply show, 
what is abundantly plain, that Hume’s assumption of an indefinite regress 
here is gratuitous; that after the first judgment the question is, and 
remains, Is reason to be relied upon or not? and that the utter discrediting 
of reason by itself involves a logical absurdity. Other points might be 
mentioned, as, ¢. g., the inadequate treatment of Hume's conflicting state- 
ments regarding the origin of impressions; but space forbids further criticism. 

The selections themselves seem to have been made with good judgment, 
but of course the only adequate test of such a volume is actual use in class 
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and constant comparison with the original. In bulk the selections are only 
about one-third of the original, a material saving, if they prove satisfactory 
for class use. Since we have such an excellent cheap edition of the 
Treatise as that published by the Clarendon Press, would it not have been 
a good idea to indicate on the margin the pages of that edition where the 
selected passages are to be found? That would have enabled the interested 
student to keep in touch with the original with the least possible expenditure 
of labor, and would have had the further advantage of indicating the degree 
of condensation. The marginal page references in Professor Watson's 
Philosophy of Kant, which enable one to refer instantly to the original, are 
a prominent feature of that really helpful text-book. After all, a volume 
of selections is at best a necessary evil, and everything should be done to 
encourage the student to come into direct contact with the works of the 
philosopher whose system he is studying. E. A. 


Commentar zu Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Zum _ hundert- 
jahrigen Jubilaum derselben herausgegeben von Dr. HANS VAIHINGER, 
a.o. Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat Halle. Band II, 
gr. 8vo, Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, 1892. Union Deutsche Verlags- 
gesellschaft. — pp. viii, 563. 

Volume I appeared 1881-1882. It described, in an introduction of 
seventy pages, the historical and real significance of the K. d. r. V. as 
well as the relations between Dogmatism, Scepticism, and Criticism. The 
commentary was confined to the preface to the first edition and to the 
introduction (in the two versions). The second volume now before us is 
devoted again to only a small part of the Av7tzk, the ASsthetic, but is 
oftentimes not confined merely to the problems of this portion. For many of 
the principal questions which Vaihinger attempts to answer in independent 
discussions are of the greatest importance for the entire Avz#7é. The titles 
of these discussions are: The affecting objects, pp. 89-101 : How is Kant’s 
A priori related to the Innate? pp. 134-151: The possible views [with 
reference to the nature of space and time], pp. 253-261: Space as an 
infinite given quantity, pp. 275-286: Pure and applied mathematics, 
pp. 290-326: The controversy between Trendelenburg and Fischer, 
pp- 329-342 ; Methodological analysis of the Transcendental A@sthetic, pp. 
422-436: The historical origin of Kant’s doctrine of space and time, 
pp. 518-532: The paradox of symmetrical objects. These digressions 
are the most important and most interesting parts of the second volume. 
But the other less systematic expositions, although they often go too 
much into detail, are usually of great worth. They are characterized 
by penetrating and acute criticism and a wealth of judiciously handled 
historical material. The Commentary is an indispensible aid to every 
one who wishes to gain a scientific grasp of Kant’s theoretical philosophy 
and will prove a source of fruitful suggestion. Ek. ADICKES. 
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Beitrag zur Darstellung und Kritik der moralischen Bildungsiehre 
Kan?t’s. Inaugural-Dissertation von Dr. ERNST TEMMING. Genehmigt 
von der Fakultat der Universitat, Jena. Braunschweig, 1892.— pp. 55. 


Kant’s views on the subject of moral education derive considerable 
importance for our day from the fact that he insisted on the possibility 
and necessity of moral instruction independent of religion. From this 
standpoint he constructed a moral catechism, which has had the high 
compliment paid it of being made the model of the moral catechism in 
the most widely-used of French primers of moral instruction, that of 
M. Compayré. In spite of this, however, it is to be feared that Kant’s 
catechism would foster priggishness rather than morality, and we are not 
surprised to find that high authorities entertain grave doubts as to the 
practical success of the French “éducation du sens moral.” We may 
conclude this notice with a reference to the treatment of the sense of shame 
proposed by Kant. It should be appealed to, he says, only in cases of 
untruthfulness, for nature has given man the sense of shame in order that, 
when he lies, he may betray himself. If, therefore, children are not taught 
to be indiscriminately ashamed, they will continue to blush with shame, 
in the attempt to lie, when they are grown up. F. Cc. S. S. 


The Ethics of Hegel. Translated selections from his “ Rechts- 
philosophie.” By J. MACBRIDE STERRETT, D.D. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1893. — pp. viii, 216. 


The inclusion of a translation of part of Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts 
in Dr. Sneath’s Ethical Series is a fresh indication of the interest which 
Hegelianism continues to excite among philosophical students throughout 
the English-speaking world. The present volume, containing not only 
about one-half of the PAslosophie des Rechts but also well-chosen extracts 
from those of the other works of the great idealist in which his ethical and 
ethico-historical views are to be found, offers a fairly complete presentation 
of the Hegelian theory of morals. The translation is preceded by a short 
but sufficient biographical sketch, and a clear and interesting exposition of 
the connection of Hegel’s ethics with the rest of his philosophy, and of its 
relation to preceding ethical systems. 

Professor Sterrett disclaims any intention of endeavoring to make his 
translation easy reading. It is, in fact, rather more dry and crabbed than 
the original German; and in this respect it compares unfavorably with 
Wallace’s translation of the smaller Zog#k, in which accuracy of render- 
ing is combined with no inconsiderable degree of clearness and simplicity 
of style. But Hegel’s philosophy is at best so nearly untranslatable that 
we may welcome any painstaking and conscientious attempt to present it in 
an English dress, even though the result is not altogether attractive. The 
student, indeed, who makes his first acquaintance with Hegelianism through 
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the medium of this little book, is more likely to be repelled than attracted 
by it. In no other part of his system does Hegel's method of starting from 
the most abstract and incomplete phase of his topic seem so unsatisfactory 
as in his ethical work. Hegel’s theory of morals is, in truth, of a most 
matter of fact and practical character, — it is rather realistic than idealistic, 
but the earlier steps of his exposition seem taken in the air. The same 
thing, of course, is true of the Logic, but in that case the very nature of 
the subject-matter — the self-evolution of thought as such — prepares us 
for a certain formal abstractness of treatment that does not seem out of 
place. In tracing the earlier dialectical stages of the Philosophie des 
Rechts, it is by no means always easy to recognize any connection between 
the abstract concepts there discussed and the actual relations of moral and_ 
social phenomena. It is only to the student that has already mastered the 
technicality of Hegel’s method, and who has attained to a sympathetic 
appreciation of the value of its results, that a study of the ethical part of 
his system will be intelligible or helpful. To such a student, however, the 
labor required will be amply repaid; for here, as in all Hegel’s works, 
behind the veil of uncouth phraseology and pedantic formalism there 
lies a wealth of suggestive ideas, potent arguments, and sound, common 
sense. E. RITCHIE. 


The Philosophy of Individuality, or the One and the Many. By 
ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


1893. — pp. 519. 


The object of these five hundred and odd pages is not, as might have 
been supposed from the title, the laudable one of elucidating the meta- 
physical problem of the relations of the finite to the Absolute. Its aim is 
to establish the theory of “a correlated persistent individuality.” These 
“ persistent mind-matter individuals ” are “rhythmic atoms,” and the self- 
conscious soul is the dominant atom in the human organism. Whence 
“Immortality for all conditioned being is the only logical conclusion.” 
“Have we demonstrated conscious immortality? Yes; if our leading 
premises are accepted. Yes; if the convergence and accumulation of 
testimony are of more value than pure logical deduction ” — the latter of 
which a severe critic will certainly not find over-valued in this volume. 
Nevertheless, it is to be feared that the book fails of its purpose — chiefly 
because its method is as mistaken in principle as it is tedious in execution. 
The idea of utilizing the permanence which physical theory has attributed 
to the atom, as a proof of immortality, by making the soul a special kind of 
atom, is not, of course, a new one, but it has not been discredited without 
reason. For it commits the same error in principle that materialism does, 
that of reducing the mind to a conception it has itself formed to explain the 
character of its contents, in this case to the conception of an atom. And 
it involves, further, the old and insoluble difficulty of dualism, as to the 
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seat of the soul. It was bad enough that an immaterial soul should have 
to be located somewhere in the body, but we are now required to find a 
place for a soul which is a corporeal atom with a definite shape and extent 
(cp. p. 201). Of course, no light is thrown on this problem, any more than 
on the question whence the vagrant atom enters the organism, or whither 
it departs at death. Instead of this, we are regaled with prolonged accounts 
of the vibrations of rhythmic atoms and of their ability to explain all the 
physical forces, in the course of which some statements are made calculated 
to disturb even the most philosophic tolerance of metaphysical physics. 
E. g., after reducing all matter to motions, and treating the latter as ¢hings 
in the naivest manner, an objection strikes the authoress. “It is claimed 
that where there is motion something is moved. We answer, certainly. 
Power, energy is moved” (p. 52). After that, who shall gainsay the all- 
sufficiency of the rhythmic atom as the explainer of phenomena? It is, 
however, fair to say that the book is not everywhere quite of this type, and 
in the description of the relations of the central soul-atom to its subordinates 
it seems to be sometimes groping after a Leibnizian monadism. 

To give an idea of its style and results, the following passage may be 
quoted: “The great practical Creative plan will work out its own final 
justification. Myriads of personal sensibilities, infinitely more countless 
than the sands of the seashore, having entered upon their heritage of 
immortality will go on to higher and higher realizations of its limitless 
possibilities. With assurances like these, catastrophies (s#c) cease to be 
catastrophies (sic). The forces of Nature, which still work under the law 
of necessity, which, though it is included in the vast co-operative plan, is not 
yet re-codrdinated for our especial benefit, can work us no lasting evil. If 
the Infinite who lives in all Duration is content to let all finite things act 
in accord with their own natures and opportunities, then shall our peace be 
unduly shaken?” In conclusion, one can only regret that this production 
should have been put forward as a contribution to philosophy rather than 
to science. For it really contains far more pseudo-science than pseudo- 
philosophy. F.C. S. S. 


Notes on the Development of a Child. By M. W. Sutnn. University 
of California Studies. Berkeley, published by the University, 1893. — 
pp. iv, 5-88. 


Miss Shinn’s paper contains a great deal of valuable psychological raw- 
material. It is such collections of fact as this, which, when methodically 
handled by a skilled psychologist, will form the basis of child-psychology. 
At present there is displayed, in general, too great a tendency to theorize 
upon an entirely insufficient foundation ; we should, therefore, have bestowed 
upon the work our “thoughtful attention,” even without Professor le Conte’s 
injunction to do so. This growing habit of prefixing to a new book a 
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recommendation, signed by some worker in the special field better known 
than the author, is to be deprecated. 

Preyer’s observations are made the standard of reference throughout, and 
much of the interest attaching to Miss Shinn’s record turns upon its agree- 
ment or disagreement with that of the See/e des Kindes. The ‘ Notes’ 
practically cover the ground of Part I, Chap. I, of the latter work; but 
there are extra sections devoted to Form (drawing, etc.), Pictures, and other 
Representations, and to Interest in Seeing, while Preyer’s two last paragraphs 
have, of course, no parallel. 

It is to be hoped that the author has taken equally objective and careful 
notes with regard to the other senses. Incidental remarks seem to point 
to this conclusion. Reflex actions she modestly, but somewhat unfortunately, 
declined to observe. E. B. T. 


Grundsiige der physiologischen Psychologie. Von WILHELM WuNDT, 
Professor an der Universitat zu Leipzig. Vierte umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Zweiter Band, mit 94 Holzschnitten. Leipzig, Verlag von Wilhelm 
Engelmann, 1893. — pp. xii, 684. 


Professor Wundt’s indefatigable industry has enabled him to bring the 
fourth edition of his Psychology to completion far sooner than we could 
have expected. This second volume contains 648 pages of text, as against 
554 of the third edition ; and an elaborate Index of 36 pages (compiled by 
Dr. Meumann) replaces the rather scanty one of the earlier issue. The chief 
changes in the Table of Contents are: the devotion of a whole paragraph 
to the fluctuations of the attention; and the appearance of a new intro- 
ductory section in Chap. XVIII. There are many more alterations ; the 
exposition in certain chapters has been entirely remodelled. Review will 
follow. E. B. T. 


The Science of Mechanics, A critical and historical exposition of its 
Principles. By Dr. E. Macn, Professor of Physics in the University 
of Prague. Translated from the second German edition by T. J. 
McCormack. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1893. — 


Prefixed to the work is a short Preface by Professor Mach, in which he 
himself describes the translation as being ‘excellent, accurate and faithful.’ 
I have compared some fifty pages of it pretty carefully with the original 
(pp. 110 ff.; 229 ff.; 314 ff, etc.). The rendering of the text is adequate ; 
the original form is often diverged from, but without damage to the sense 
of the passage. Minor faults of the translator are a tendency to use 
abstract expressions where concrete would be better in place, and a 
general leaning towards diffuseness: indeed, his ‘outlines’ are far less 
‘distinct and sharp’ than are those of the author. The index has been 
considerably enlarged. The book itself, | hope, does not require an 
introduction or recommendation. z. BS, T. 
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De la division du travail social. Par Emtte DurKHEIM. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, [Biblioth¢que de philosophie contemporaine], 1892. — 8vo, 
p- ix, 471. 


In order to determine the ethical significance of the division of labor, we 
must know what function it fulfils. Its function, in M. Durkheim's view, 
is to effect the transformation of social solidarity. Such transformation 
takes place from an inferior society whose similar components, like the 
crystals of a quartz rock, are, by virtue of their very homogeneity, bound 
together in a condition of “mechanical solidarity” to a superior society 
whose highly differentiated components are each, like the cells of a plant, 
dependent on the coéperation of the others in “organic solidarity, or 
solidarity due to the division of labor.” <A chief proof of this transforma- 
tion of social solidarity the author finds in the history of law. Mechanical 
solidarity is reflected by repressive law, based on the prevalence throughout 
a homogenous society of certain definite and uniform sentiments, variations 
from which are punished. Organic solidarity is reflected by contractual or 
restitutive law based on differing sentiments of various individuals. As 
social bonds due to differentiation supersede those due to homogeneity, 
that is to say as the “segmentary type’ 
“organized type,” the penal law declines in relative importance, the 


, 


of society makes way for the 


restitutive law grows. 

The segmentary type of society, so long as it exists intact, opposes an 
insurmountable barrier to any division of labor whatever. The division of 
labor, therefore, must be, at its beginning, the effect, not the cause of the 
regression of the segmentary type. The effect, may, indeed, react upon the 
cause. But it does not thereby lose its character as effect. The reaction 
is at most but a secondary cause. The primary causes of the effacement 
of the segmentary social type are, the increase in the volume of society and 
the increase in its “dynamic or moral density,” ¢.c., the multiplication of 
points of social contact due to the concentration of society and to the 
growth of cities and of means of transport and communication. The 
growth of society in volume and in density intensifies the struggle for 
existence, always fiercest between organisms most nearly alike, and thus 
forces progressive division of labor. Economic progress is indeed the 
result of the division of labor, but by no means the end in view of which 
it takes place. “If we specialize, it is not to produce more, but it is to be 
able to live under the new conditions which are made for us.” 

What ethical import, then, does the division of labor bear? Since it is 
the chief source of social solidarity, whose form determines morality, the 
division of labor must be also the foundation of the moral order. It does 
not produce social solidarity simply, as some economists have held, by 
making each individual an exchanger: it creates rather new rights and 
new duties. Under its influence profound changes in the structure of 
our societies have taken place in a very brief time. With the gradual 
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disappearance of the segmentary type the system of morality proper to it 
has disappeared also, and with unexampled rapidity. A system of morality 
proper to the organized social type has not developed fast enough to fill its 
place. Tradition has lost its force; the individual is emancipated from 
the collective judgment. Our first need at present is to make ourselves a 
system of morality appropriate to our conditions. Such a system cannot, 
indeed, be improvised in the silence of the study. It must build itself up 
bit by bit under the pressure of those conditions which make it necessary. 
Still reflection may point out the goal towards which it should aim. 

It is possible to dissent at several points from M. Durkheim’s positions, 
e.g., from his assumption of a substantially homogencous society, a horde, 
in which the division of labor did not exist. But after admitting this 
assumption, the reader will find that his positions are in general well 
defended and that his main argument is carefully thought out and cogently 
presented. C. H. HULL. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent 
Classes. By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. Boston, Heath & Co., 


1893. — pp. 277. 


From the preface we learn that this work is “the fruit of twenty years 
and more of study and experience,” and that it is designed as a hand-book 
for the use of social science classes and clubs, and for the guidance of 
individuals who wish to become intelligent students or workers in the field 
of social effort. The method is general enough to bring the subject-matter 
into relation with modern conceptions of the nature and conditions of 
dependency and crime, without at all losing sight of the practical aim in 
the interest of scientific discussion. In spirit, the book is earnest but 
dispassionate, and the point of view is that of one whose theoretical studies 
have been constantly tested and modified by much personal contact with 
the classes of which he writes. A wide range of topics is covered in short, 
suggestive chapters, supplemented by lists of longer works useful for con- 
sultation. Part I, on Dependents, has special reference to the treatment of 
incapacity in the United States, and excellent criticisms and suggestions 
are made regarding common forms of charity and of public aid, for 
example, that very mixed good, the county poor-house. The longest 
portion (Part IIT) deals with crime and its social treatment, and includes, 
among others, three chapters on criminal anthropology, an historical chapter 
on criminal laws and customs, and three chapters dealing respectively with 
the anticipation, prevention, and punishment of crime. The final part 
(Part IV) aims to give a simple sketch, with a few illustrations under each 
head, of an orderly and systematic treatment of reforms based on the 
pathology of society regarded as an organism. The author has not 
attempted to contribute directly to the theory of any form of social evil 
or to decide upon anything more than the immediate practical value of the 
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theories which have been offered. But he has succeeded in giving an 
excellent guide to the study and treatment of several classes of social 
phenomena not included within the scope of the special science. 

L. HANNUM. 


The following books have also been received : 


A History of Philosophy. With especial reference to the formation and 
development of its problems and conceptions. By Dr. W. WINDELBAND. 
Authorized translation by JAmMes H. Turts, Ph.D. New York and 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1893. — pp. xiii, 659. 

Le problime moral dans la philosophie de Spinoza et dans [histoire 
du spinozisme. Par Victor Dexsos. [Biblioth¢que de Philosophie 
Contemporaine.] Paris, Félix Alcan, 1893. — pp. 569. 

L’action. Essai d'une critique de la vie et d'une science de la pratique. 
Par MAuRICE BLONDEL. [Bibliothtque de Philosophie Contemporaine.] 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1893. — pp. 492. 
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NOTES. 


The following facts with reference to Experimental Psychology at the 
World’s Fair are taken from the official catalogue of Department M 
(Anthropological Building), pp. 50 ff: — 

The section of Psychology comprised two rooms. (1) The Psychological 
Laboratory. In this a series of tests was taken: (a) judgment of lengths 
by finger movements, judgment of weights, touch ; (4) judgment of surfaces 
by feeling, rapidity of movement, sensitiveness to pain; (c) equality of 
movements, reproduction of lines, accuracy of aim, division of lengths, 
right and left movements; (@) accuracy of movements, judgment of 
lengths by sight, estimation of lengths in four directions, form alphabet ; 
(e) quickness of perception, memory, reproduction of lengths by memory ; 
(/f) location reaction; (g) reactions, simple and complex ; (4) copying 
test, association test, picture and word test; (7) optical tests. This room 
contained also a demonstration table, photographs of laboratories, charts, 
curves, etc. (2) Apparatus Room. Here were exhibited apparatus for the 
investigation of touch, light and form-sense, color-sense, binocular vision, 
visual inferences, hearing, movement, time-measurement, as well as record- 
ing apparatus, accessory apparatus for reactions, photographs, etc. 

The laboratory is designated a ‘laboratory of mental anthropometry.’ 
It was not intended for “demonstrations and instruction in psychology, 
but . . . for the collection of tests.” Professor J. Jastrow, of the University 
of Wisconsin, was in charge. EB TF. 


Simultaneously with the present issue of this journal it is announced that 
the first number of Zhe Psychological Review will make its appearance. 
The new journal is to be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Company, and 
edited by Professors J. M. Baldwin of Princeton and J. McK. Cattell of 
Columbia, with the coéperation of Professor Binet of Paris, Stumpf of 
Munich, Sully of London, Dewey of Michigan, Fullerton of Pennsylvania, 
Donaldson of Chicago, Starr of New York, Professors James and Miinster- 
berg of Harvard, and Ladd of Yale. It is to be devoted to the interests of 
experimental psychology, and will appear bi-monthly. 


Through the generosity of Ex-President A. D. White, now United States 
Minister to Russia, the library of Cornell University has been enriched by 
an exceedingly valuable and complete Spinoza collection. This collection 
consists of about 450 volumes and 24 portraits, the fruit of fifty years’ 
collecting by a German lover of the great philosopher. Among the contents 
are all the editions of Spinoza’s Opera omnia which have appeared down to 
that of van Vloten and Land, the four editions of the Tractatus-Politicus 
of the year 1670, and still another edition with the date 1672 which was 
unknown to van der Linde, the original edition edited by Jarig Jellis of the 
Opera posthuma, Colerus’s La vie de B. de Spinoza, 1706, Traité des trois 
imposteurs, etc. The various biographies of Spinoza, and the critical and 
historical writings which have grown up from his philosophy during two 
centuries are here in unusual completeness. Not the least interesting 
feature is the fine collection of portraits. It is to be hoped that this 
heritage of European scholarship may give an impetus to philosophical 
study in this country. 





